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In just a little while, all America will be sitting 
down to its Thanksgiving dinner. 

There will be grandpa and grandma and 
mother and father and the kids. A golden-brown 
turkey with all the fixin’s. And words of grati- 
tude for the blessings the year has brought. 

At Thanksgiving, as on so many other occa- 
sions, it’s the telephone that brings the family 
together. It carries the welcome invitation to 
“come to dinner” and helps to get everything 
arranged. 

Someone—close to home or far away—would 
enjoy hearing your voice by telephone today. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Loca. to serve the community. NationwinE to serve the nation. 
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The Higher Learning versus the 
Higher Education 


By W. H. COWLEY 


Interpreted by a Professor of Higher Education 


what a professorship of higher 
education is, in this inaugural 
address as the first David Jacks 
Professor of Higher Education, I 
shall attempt to do two things: first, 
to discuss the study of education in 
general and, second, to review my 
conception of the study of higher 
education. The significance of the 
title I have chosen will come into 
focus toward the end of the latter 
discussion. 
Forgetting the adjective Aigher for 
a bit, consider the name education as 
the label given schools, departments, 
and professors concerned with study- 
ing and sustaining the functions 
performed by what we call educa- 
tional institutions. The subject origi- 
nally went by its present name, but 
the designation did not take hold. In 
1826 the faculty of Amherst College 
proposed that a professor of education 


Grit few people seem to know 
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be appointed as one of their number, 
but Amherst did not then and has 
not since established such a professor- 
ship despite the plea made for it 128 
years ago. That plea has such 
eloquence that I quote part of it: 


.. there is one department of great 
practical importance, which it appears to 
us, should be annexed to the College, as 
soon as the funds will any how permit— 
we mean the Science of Education. When 
it is considered how this lies at the very 
foundation of all improvement; and when 
so many professorships have been estab- 
lished in all the other sciences, as well as 
in literature and the arts, it is truly 
wonderful to us, that so little attention 
has been bestowed upon the science of 
mental culture, and that there is not, 
(as we believe there is not) and never 
has been, a single Professor of Education, 
on this side of the Atlantic (1). 

Twenty-three years later the most 
foresighted college president of the 
period, Francis Wayland of Brown, 
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proposed that a department of educa- 
tion be established there; but un- 
happily he called it the Department 
of Didactics with the result that his 
efforts to raise money for it brought 
snickers instead of dollars. The name 
pedagogics brought similar responses, 
and so educationists substituted such 
locutions as ‘The Theory and Art of 
Teaching,” “School Economy and 
the Teaching Art,” “The Science and 
Art of Teaching” (15.1). When Paul 
H. Hanus initiated the subject at 
Harvard in 1891, undoubtedly his 
title of “Assistant Professor of the 
History and Art of Teaching” had a 
good deal to do with the cool reception 
given him. 

Among the many criticisms which 
he encountered, the bitterest came 
from the ordinarily genial George 
Herbert Palmer, the colleague of 
James, Miinsterberg, Royce, and 
Santayana, in that most famous of 
all American departments of philos- 
ophy. Soon after Hanus’ arrival in 
Cambridge, he met Palmer, who 
acknowledged him thus: “Ah, Mr. 
Hanus, I am so pleased to meet you. 
You have come from the West to 
teach us how to teach. Isn’t that 
nice?” (8). With that he stalked off 
and never again acknowledged Hanus’ 
existence during the twenty-two years 
that they continued as colleagues on 
the Harvard faculty. 

Experiences such as these have 
led to the general adoption of the 
name proposed by the Ambherst 
faculty in 1827, but the odium 
continues. The reasons are numer- 
ous, but one of them appears to be 
that professors of other subjects 
believe that, since they too are 
concerned with education, educa- 
tionists have pre-empted an appella- 
tion to which they have no proper 
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title. Certainly our name does not 
adequately describe what we in depart- 
ments of education do. We shall 
probably not be renamed; but when 
occasionally I recall the experience 
that the wife of a visiting professor 
of geography here at Stanford had 
several years ago, I wish we could be. 

Soon after the professor took up 
his duties, his wife attended a meeting 
of the Women’s Faculty Club. ‘What 
does your husband do?” asked one 
of the older members of the club. 
“He teaches geography,” replied the 
visiting professor’s wife. ‘‘Geog- 
graphy,” declared the questioner, 
““T’ve always thought that the teaching 
of geography ended in the elementary 
school.” A month later the guest 
wife went to the next meeting of the 
club better prepared for the question, 
should someone else ask it. Inevitably 
someone did, and she replied, “My 
husband teaches human ecology.” 
“That,” beamed the questioner in 
approval, “‘must be a very important 
subject.” 

Unfortunately many professors in 
other departments have never con- 
sidered education to be an important 
subject. Some even think that it is 
not a subject at all. Thus, when 
Nicholas Murray Butler, then a 
professor of philosophy at Columbia, 
sought late in the nineteenth century 
to organize courses in education 
there, a group of his colleagues in 
other departments declared in a 
written protest: “There is no such 
subject as education!” (14). Despite 
this point of view, departments of 
education have been established in 
almost every American university, but 
in many quarters the opinion prevails 
that the subject has little significance. 

The lowly position of departments 
of education results in part from 
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the notion that we chiefly spend our 
time teaching teachers how to teach. 
As a professor of English at an 
Eastern college expressed it a few 
years ago, the accepted notion of 
the function of educationists is 
“‘teaching teachers to teach teachers 
how to teach” (11). Since professors 
of education have no more skill as 
teachers than professors of other 
subjects, clearly they must all be 
charlatans. So runs the argument, 
but it sprouts from a naive view of 
the subject-matter of departments 
of education. I need to discuss that 


subject-matter before I explain what 
a professor of higher education does. 


URING the nineteenth century 

departments of education un- 
mistakably gave most of their atten- 
tion to methods of teaching, but this 
has long ceased to be true. Of the 
thirty-three members of the Stanford 
School of Education Faculty, only 
nine carry courses having to do with 
teaching methodology. Their col- 
leagues who do not teach such courses 
chiefly give their attention to three 
other enterprises: first, to studying 
the behavior of children and adoles- 
cents and particularly how they grow 
and learn; second, to analyzing the 
operational problems of educational 
institutions; and third, to appraising 
the ideas which struggle for dominance 
in education. Each of these divisions 
of the subject requires the attention 
of specialists; and education has 
become as specialized as, say, chem- 
istry. A chemist is no longer a plain 
chemist, but, instead, a biochemist, 
an organic chemist, a_ physical 
chemist, and the like. So it is, too, 
in education where we have educa- 
tional historians, philosophers, psy- 
chologists, sociologists, and statisti- 
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cians as well as specialists who 
concentrate upon school administra- 
tion, elementary education, secondary 
education, and now higher education. 
Questions of teaching methods will 
always be the major concern of some 
of us, but dozens of other insistent 
problems chiefly engage our attention. 

For example, the recent avalanche 
of disapproval of the public schools 
and includes little 
about methods of teaching. Instead 
these criticisms relate to problems 
such as: What shall the schools 
teach? How shall they be organized? 
Who shall control them? These 
questions have emerged, some believe, 
not from the failure of the schools 
but from their success. This at least 
is the opinion of one of the nation’s 
leading philosophers who is not, 
incidentally, an educationist—Sidney 
Hook, chairman of the Division of 
Philosophy and Psychology of the 
Graduate School of New York Uni- 
versity. The criticisms of the public 
schools can be wisely appraised, 
declares Mr. Hook, only when they 
are laid alongside their achievements. 
These he has listed as: 


1. The American school and educational 
system has been the prime agency of 
achieving a unified democratic nation 
out of diverse ethnic groups of varied 
national origins. 

. The American educational system has 
provided an educational ladder on 
which millions have climbed to a 
better social life. 

. it has remained neutral in the 
great conflicts of religious faiths. 

. ... [it] has come nearest to achieving 
a classless school system in the entire 
history of human society. Mora/lly, 
this is its most glorious achievement. 
Educationally, it has created prodi- 
gious difficulties and theoretical con- 
fusions (9). 
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In the last sentence Mr. Hook has 
stated the major function of educa- 
tionists, namely, attempting to cope 
with the “prodigious difficulties and 
theoretical confusions” in education. 
Most of these result, be it emphasized, 
from conflicts within American life 
itself, conflicts which will persist so 
long as we remain a democratic 
people. ‘‘Education,” wrote our own 
Mr. Guérard recently, “is the key- 
stone of our democracy” (6); and 
hence special-interest groups con- 
stantly seek to influence if not to 
capture it. Educationists will there- 
fore continue to be shot at from 
many sides. The attacks will cease 
only when Americans cease cherishing 
education as, to use the expression 
of a recent writer in Harper's Maga- 
zine, ‘the matrix” of our society (5). 


HE very great majority of edu- 

cationists concern themselves 
with elementary and secondary edu- 
cation; but in 1893, G. Stanley Hall, 
president of Clark University, initiated 
a course in higher education which 
he taught annually until 1g1o (15.2). 
He described it in the Clark Univer- 
sity Annual Register as follows: 
Higher Education, including university 
work, technical education. Training in 
Law, Medicine, and Theology; Recent 
Progress, Present State and Prospects of 
the Most Advanced Education in 
Different Countries including our own (3). 
In 1910 Hall turned over the course 
to his associate, Edmund C. Sanford, 
also a college president, who continued 
to teach it until the time of his death 
in 1924. Meanwhile other courses 
had been established at the University 
of Chicago and at Johns Hopkins 
University. The former disappeared 
early; but the latter, taught by 
Edward F. Buchner, a philosopher 
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turned educationist, continued until 
1929, the year of his death (15.3). 

Courses in higher education at 
Stanford began in 1928 when Walter 
Crosby Eells first gave his course 
entitled ‘“‘The Junior College.”” Soon 
other courses followed having to do 
with the college and_ university, 
administration, curricular problems, 
student-personnel services, and other 
such topics. About the same time 
comparable courses were initiated at 
Columbia, Chicago, Ohio State, 
Minnesota, and New York University 
(15.4). About twenty universities 
now offer such courses, and some ten 
of those who teach them concentrate 
entirely upon higher education. At 
least five of these latter are former 
college presidents. 

As yet no association of professors 
of higher education has been organ- 
ized, and so unfortunately I know 
little of the activities of my opposite 
numbers. Of necessity, therefore, I 
limit myself to outlining the courses 
I teach and the kinds of research on 
which my doctoral students and I 
work. 


HE first course carries the 

title “Introduction to American 
Higher Education.” It describes the 
sprawling, complex, diversified mingle- 
mangle known as American higher 
education. It opens with an analysis 
of how and why higher educational 
institutions differ from the schools 
and how and why American colleges 
and universities differ from those of 
Europe. No European nation has 
more than 26 universities; but 233 
American institutions call themselves 
universities; and in addition we have 
about 700 liberal-arts colleges, 200 
teachers’ colleges, 500 junior colleges, 
and a miscellany of unitary profes- 
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sional schools bringing the total to 
almost 1,900 institutions. Approxi- 
mately fourteen hundred of these 
grant degrees, but only 850 or 60 per 
cent are accredited. Accreditation 
has not been achieved, incidentally, 
by about 50 of the 233 so-called 
universities. In fact, the United 
States Office of Education accounts 
only 131 of them to be universities, 
and the Association of American 
Universities includes only 35 in its 
membership. 

Many people define a university 
as any institution which grants the 
Ph.D. and comparable advanced 
degrees, but 40 of the 152 institutions 
which confer such degrees do not call 
themselves universities. These include 
Cal. Tech., Carnegie Tech., M.I.T., 
Pennsylvania State College, Michigan 
State College, and three women’s 
colleges—Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, and 
Smith. Some of these confer a large 
number of doctorates. M.I.T., for 
instance, each year hoods just about 
the same number of doctors as 
Stanford; and Pennsylvania State 
College last year gave more doctorates 
than the University of Pennsylvania. 
Twelve institutions, however, confer 
over 50 per cent of the more than 
8,300 non-medical doctorates given 
annually, and 265 institutions confer 
three-quarters of the total. Stanford 
ranks sixteenth among the 25. Last 
year it awarded about 2 per cent of 
all doctorates. Columbia, the most 
prolific, awarded something over 7 
per cent (13). 

Europeans respect our top univer- 
sities, but most of them have a 
difficult time comprehending what 
appears to them to be our indis- 
criminate employment of the name 
university as well as the existence of 
our liberal-arts colleges and junior 
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colleges which have no counterparts 
elsewhere. Further, they sneer at 
the abundance of half-educated if not 
downright uneducated people upon 
whom we confer the Bachelor’s, 
Master’s, and even the Doctor’s 
degree. To them and also to many 
Americans our higher education seems 
so chaotic as to be senseless and much 
of it of such low grade as to be 
worthy only of contempt. In this 
introductory course we explore these 
criticisms and attempt to put them 
in perspective; we review the history 
of the higher learning and the higher 
education from the time of Plato 
and Aristotle; we canvass the forces 
in the Western world and in American 
life which have given us the kinds of 
colleges and universities we have; we 
analyze their more urgent problems; 
and throughout we seek an integrated 
overview of the American higher 
educational enterprise and its place 
in the life of the nation. 

During the first years that I 
taught this course I exuded pessimism 
about the future of our iene and 
universities; but the more I learn 
about those of other nations, the 
more optimistic I become about our 
own. Despite the many problems 
that plague us, including the conflict 
between the higher learning and the 
higher education which I shall be 
discussing in a few moments, I 
look to the future with assurance. 
In this course, therefore, I list and 
elaborate upon what seem to me to 
be the points of strength of American 
colleges and universities. In particular 
I emphasize the following nine: 


1. The integration of the arts and 
sciences especially in the under- 
graduate faculty of arts and sciences, 
the like of which exists in no other 
country. 
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2. The co-ordination of basic and applied 
research to an extent not yet accom- 
plished in Europe and particularly 
lacking in France. 

. The closeness of our colleges and 
universities to the American people, 
a fact which creates many problems 
but which has contributed vitally 
to the unity of our country and which 
has also protected our higher educa- 
tional institutions from being starved 
by those who abhor intellectual 
snobbishness. 

. The existence of boards of trustees 
whose members, though often less 
knowledgeable about higher education 
than they should be, have with few 
exceptions sustained and championed 
academic freedom and, further, hase 
helped to forfend the syndicalistic 
practices that have kept many uni- 
versities of other countries relatively 
aloof from the immediate problems 
of society. 

. The power of leadership we give to 
college and university presidents. 
American higher education has devel- 
oped as it has chiefly, it seems to me, 
because during the last four decades 
of the nineteenth century a number 
of fabulous personalities appeared in 
university presidencies who had the 
insight to understand and the ability 
to marshal the forces then maturing 
in American society. 

The willingness of our universities to 
admit subjects which have been 
scoffed at in the past (agriculture, 
business administration, engineering, 
and nursing, for example) but which, 
maturing in the university environ- 
ment, have made invaluable contribu- 
tions to our national life as well as 
to the universities themselves. 

The loyalty and generosity of our 
alumni, who include many fewer 
rah-rah boys than some critics believe 
and who annually contribute millions 
of dollars to their alma maters and also 
nurture them in numerous other ways. 

8. The interest and abundant generosity 
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of the public at large whose gifts 

to our colleges and universities amaze 

Europeans. They probably had more 

to do with the ground-breaking activi- 

ties of American higher education 
than any other consideration. 

. The constant and fruitful competition 
between public and private institu- 
tions, a fact which has led to increasing 
the effectiveness of both. 

Perhaps some would disagree with 
the validity of some of these nine 
suggested points of strength; but 
everyone must agree, I think, that 
our colleges and universities have 
become pivotal institutions in our 
culture. In any event, for two clear 
reasons they have strategic impor- 
tance in American life: first, they 
train most of the leaders of almost 
every other institution and, second, 
they continuously create new knowl- 
edge for their use. Colleges and 
universities are, in fact, mighty 
powerhouses producing most of the 
country’s highly trained manpower 
and a large portion of its knowledge 

wer. 

Since last fall this introductory 
course has been administratively allo- 
cated in the Graduate Division, but 
from its first offering most of the 
graduate students who have taken 
it have come from departments other 
than education. Students from seven 
departments are enrolled in it this 
quarter—Art, Biology, Business Ad- 
ministration, Chemistry, Education, 
English, and Romanic Lauguages. 
All but a very few have had teaching 
experience in higher educational insti- 
tutions, and some are members of 
the Stanford faculty. A_ professor 
and an associate professor in one of 
the engineering departments, for 
example, have taken this and several 
other courses in the higher-education 
sequence. 
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These other courses relate to the 
government, administration, struc- 
turing, curriculums, instructional 
problems, and student-personnel ser- 
vices of colleges and universities. 
Three younger members of the staff 
teach five of these courses alternately 
with me: Ernest B. O’Byrne, assistant 
to the director of the Hoover Institute 
and Library; Isabel M. Schevill, 
assistant professor of Education and 
Spanish; and Robert J. Wert, assistant 
to the President. Mr. Bartky and 
Mr. Kinney also offer courses relating 
to higher educational institutions— 


Mr. Bartky those having to do with 


junior colleges and Mr. Kinney those 
having to do with teacher-training 
institutions. 


Y OWN special concerns are 
the introductory course which 
I have sketched and one other now 


called “The Structures of Higher 


Education” which ought to be 
renamed “The Structures, Functions, 
and Purposes of American Higher 
Education.” Practically everything 
I do revolves about this axial course. 
The greater part of my research 
originates in it, and 14 of the 35 
doctoral dissertations completed under 
my direction in my nine years at 
Stanford deal with problems turned 
up in it.! 

This focal course has two key 
words—diversity and conflict. It 
documents the diversity of American 
higher education and identifies the 
conflicts which abound among the 


1When a number of other studies have been 
completed, I shall be able to finish a book which 
the Carnegie Corporation commissioned me to 
write eleven years ago. Some of my colleagues 
ascribe my delay in publishing the book to “ perfec- 
tionism’”’; but I take the position that if the present 
manuscript does not satisfy me, its publication 
would probably furnish another target for the 
critics of educationists who welcome opportunities 
to deplore our “inadequate scholarship.” 
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structures, functions, and purposes of 
colleges and universities. I have 
already cited the structural diversity 
that Europeans find so difficult to 
comprehend, but consider for a 
moment some of the current structural 
conflicts. 

Robert Maynard Hutchins for 
twenty-five years has been advocating 
the complete restructuring of Ameri- 
can education from the elementary 
school through the university, a 
reorganization which would bisect 
the traditional liberal-arts college by 
assigning the freshman and sophomore 
years to secondary schools and the 
junior and senior years to graduate 
and professional schools. In the pro- 
cess Mr. Hutchins would convert 
most of the seven hundred liberal-arts 
colleges into junior colleges, but a 
few would continue as_ three-year 
structures offering the Master’s 
degree (10). Plans much like this 
have been strongly pushed for over a 
century by men of prestige compar- 
able to that of Mr. Hutchins, but 
the liberal-arts colleges have not 
accepted these invitations to commit 
suicide. Nor have the universities 
been willing to drop their freshman 
and sophomore years. Incidentally, 
five unsuccessful attempts have been 
made by two Stanford presidents to 
slice off these lower-division years 
here, the latest effort having been 
made in 1939. 

About this same year Mr. Conant 
of Harvard became interested in the 
structural problem, and socr he 
began promoting his version of 
reform. He too seems to envision 
the disappearance of the seven 
hundred liberal-arts colleges; but 
instead of agreeing with Mr. Hutchins’ 
proposal to convert the junior colleges 
into four-year institutions beginning 
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with the junior year of high school, he 
keeps the junior colleges much as 
they are except for one crucial differ- 
ence. Under Mr. Conant’s plan, all 
the bright youngsters capable of 
becoming what he calls “cultural 
leaders” would go directly from high 
school to a university; everyone else 
would go to junior colleges which, no 
longer enrolling any potential “cul- 
tural leaders,” would, to quote him, 
serve those destined to be: 


Future skilled manual workers, technical 
workers—including repairmen of all 
sorts—secretaries, accountants, house- 
wives, restaurant keepers, salesmen (4). 


In order to understand why Mr. 
Conant, Mr. Hutchins, and others 
propose such drastic changes, one 
must move from the problem of the 
structuring of education to an exami- 
nation of the functions which educa- 
tional institutions perform. In con- 
trast with the schools, colleges and 


universities are infinitely complex 
structures not only because of the 
greater size of many of them but 
chiefly because they perform several 
functions which the schools do not. 
Of these additional functions, every- 
one agrees that research stands first; 


and many professors and some 
administrators judge it to be consider- 
ably more important than the educa- 
tional function. To employ the terms 
in the title of this address, they 
believe that the higher learning, that 
is, the function of increasing knowl- 
edge, is more insistent if not essential 
than the higher education, that is, the 
function of communicating the higher 
learning to students. 

Not a few professors, indeed, give 
all their enthusiasm to the higher 
_learning and consider teaching, or 
the higher education, to be a chore 
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to be neglected whenever it interferes 
with their research. I do not make 
this statement, I hasten to point out, 
as an accusation but rather as a 
report of an observation made by 
many people, one of whom I quote— 
Waldo G. Leland, director emeritus 
of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. Blaming the graduate 
schools for the conflict between the 
higher learning and the higher educa- 
tion, Mr. Leland wrote a few years 
ago: 

It is in the graduate school of arts and 
sciences that most of our scholars... . 
are formed, and the climate of the grad- 
uate school is not conducive to the 
formation of scholars who will look upon 
teaching as an inspiring mission. Too 
often they will regard it as an unfortunate 
necessity—a disagreeable means of earn- 
ing their living in order to devote their 
real efforts to research. ... This is a 
high price to pay for research, which is 
too often of mediocre quality and unpro- 
ductive of significant additions to 
knowledge (12). 

As a student of colleges and univer- 
sities I try not to take sides in the 
conflict between the higher learning 
and the higher education. For almost 
thirty years I have been concerned 
with them both; and I think them 
equally important, equally essential, 
equally vital. But they clash; and it 
seems to me that the most urgent, the 
most imperative problems of Ameri- 
can higher education converge in the 
conflict between them. I therefore 
attempt to study the conflict with all 
the scholarly detachment of which I 
am capable. 

Both Mr. Hutchins and Mr. Conant 
have vigorously advocated structural 
reorganizations because of their belief 
that their plans will, among other 
things, ameliorate this most frustrat- 
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ing of all discords in higher education. 
Regardless of the merits of their 
plans, however, it seems clear that 
neither of them will be adopted 
because neither takes sufficiently into 
account the third factor, namely, the 
factor of purposes. 

Colleges and universities perform 
the functions of teaching and research 
not just for the sake of performing 
them but, rather, in order to achieve 
or to further certain purposes. They 
undertake research because society 
has an unquenchable appetite for new 
knowledge, and they are teaching 
institutions because society wants the 
knowledge produced by research put 
to use. The purpose of research, 
then, is to increase the quantity and 
quality of the higher learning; the 
purpose of teaching is to communicate 
the results of the higher learning to as 
many members of society as are 
capable both of acquiring it and of 
being absorbed into the economy. | 

These equally valuable purposes 


and their related functions collide, . 


and we have not succeeded in develop- 
ing structural plans to end or even 
greatly to reduce the impact of the 
collision. This fact makes for a 
series of other conflicts, only one of 
which I can briefly discuss, namely, 
that between the purposes of research- 
minded professors and the purposes 
of students. I am not talking about 
dull or lazy students but about the 
ordinary undergraduate and graduate 
students in the better colleges and 
universities of the country who for 
twenty years have been a more 
serious-minded group of young men 
and women than any of their prede- 
cessors of earlier periods. The depres- 
sion of the ’thirties, the war, and the 
precarious state of the world have 
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given professors, in the words of 
Henry Seidel Canby, increasing 
numbers of “hard working, hard 
thinking” students “‘able and willing 
to relate their studies to the actualities 
of American life” (2.1). 

Oppressed by the antagonism 
between the purposes of professors 
and of students, Mr. Canby resigned 
his professorship of English at Yale 
to become editor of the Saturday 
Review of Literature. Later he wrote 
a book about the conflict, and I 
quote two passages from it. The 
first reports an extreme example of a 
kind of research which contributes 
little if anything to teaching and 
which—so Mr. Hutchins, Abraham 
Flexner, Waldo Leland, and others 
assert—can be matched today. This 
first passage tells of the research of a 
member of the English Department 
at Yale during the years of Canby’s 
association with it: 


I knew a so-called fabulist in my days 
in the graduate school, who for years 
had compared manuscript with manu- 
script of the fables of Aesop, tracing 
their indebtedness one to another by the 
use of “wolf” for “fox” or a peculiarity 
in the ass that wore the lion’s skin, 
until he had curves of dates and influences 
running clear across the European Middle 
Ages. . . . It meant no more than count- 
ing the bricks in a hundred city blocks. 
Yet he was a happy man. His task 
extended onward indefinitely. He would 
never finish, and so need never draw 
conclusions. He had a puzzle so good 
that it got him a professorship. The 
case was extreme but illuminating (2.2). 


The second passage reads: 

The faculty [freed from the limitations of 
the fixed curriculum] had one of the 
great opportunities of educational history, 
and muffed it. . . . They taught physics 
for physicists, biology for biologists, 
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history for historians. They were not 
interested in the American youth who 
was not going to be a specialist, a pro- 
fessor, but only a leader of industrial, 
commercial, political America (2.3). 

A number of universities—Colum- 
bia, Chicago, and Harvard in partic- 
ular—have been busy for some years 
attempting to mediate the conflict 
between students interested in being 
broadly educated and professors inter- 
ested primarily in research. Their 
successes have had much to do with 
my becoming optimistic about the 
future of American higher education; 
but they have a long, long way to 
go; and most other institutions have 
not even started. The situation 
improves over the country all too 
slowly, and the pace of change will 
probably continue to be languid 
until we find answers to scores of 
problems. I have chosen as the 
focus of my teaching this course in 
the structures, functions, and pur- 

ses of colleges and universities 
socal it identifies these problems; 


and I concentrate my research upon 
the investigation of some of them. 
The establishment of the David 
Jacks Professorship sharpens mark- 
edly the opportunity to pursue these 


studies. It also brings hope of the 
enhanced interest and support without 
which the professorship cannot be 
substantially productive. I know of 
no exception to the generalization 
that only those subjects become 
soundly established which have been 
adequately supplied with funds for 
fellowships, research, and publication. 
If departments of education have 
been less scholarly than some believe 
they should be, perhaps the paucity 
of funds for scholarly investigations 
may be one of the reasons. 
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for a while as if the two univer- 
sities of England would be destroyed 
along with the monasteries. That 
much maligned monarch, Henry the 
Eighth, however, ruled emphatically 
against his courtiers who proposed 
such action. “TI perceive,” he said, 


the Abbey lands have fleshed you, and 
set your teeth on edge that you ask also 
those colleges . . . I tell you, sirs, that 
I judge no land in England better 
bestowed than that which is given to 
our universities. For by their mainte- 
nance our realm shall be well governed 
when we are dead (7). 


The American colleges and univer- 
sities of today mesh more thoroughly 
and more creatively with the life of 
our country than did Oxford and 
Cambridge with the life of England 
in the days of Henry the Eighth. 
Because of their increasing impor- 
tance, they deserve to be studied as 
continuously and as carefully as any 
other institutions in our culture. 
The generosity of Miss Lee L. Jacks 
in making possible the establishment 
of two professorships? will help 
immeasurably to further such study. 

The David Jacks Professorship is 
the first endowed chair of higher 
education in the United States and, 
indeed, in the world. During his 
life David Jacks quietly but incalcul- 
ably contributed to the progress of 
California and its institutions, and 
the inauguration of a professorship 
in his name will perpetuate his 
influence through the centuries. 
Mindful of the distinction and respon- 
sibility of the professorship, I shall 
strive throughout my tenure as its 

[Continued on page 453) 


*The second is the Lee L. Jacks Professorship of 
Child Psychology. 
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Types of Programs Now Common in Colleges and Universities 


O WHAT extent has the idea 
of studying a subject inde- 
endently—in contrast with 
what may be called the class-assign- 
ment approach to a subject—been 
adopted in the undergraduate pro- 
grams of higher institutions in 
America? A number of independent- 
study programs appeared in the 
early twenties. Many more have 
come into existence since then. From 
time to time, descriptions of one or 
a small number of such plans have 
been published, and three attempts 
to answer the question which intro- 
duces this article have been made— 
one in 1925, another in 1935, and a 
third in 1944. However, no investi- 
gation of these programs has been 
complete as regards their number or 
their types. This article provides 
that information. It is based upon 
an analysis of the catalogues of 
1,086 of the 1,093 four-year colleges 
and universities in the United States 
which grant the Bachelor’s degree. 
The first survey of this type was 
an analysis by the National Research 
Council of an unspecified number of 
catalogues of higher institutions. It 
was edited by Frank Aydelotte, then 
president of Swarthmore College. The 
Council requested descriptions from 
those institutions which announced 
“honors programs.” In those days 
honors programs, or voluntary pro- 


grams of independent study for 
superior students, were virtually the 
only types. Required plans—those 
involving every undergraduate in 
individual study in lieu of regular 
course work—were rare. Generally 
speaking, they represent a recent 
development in American higher edu- 
cation. Seventy-five institutions sub- 
mitted descriptions of programs which 
consisted of independent study for 
honors only, or for a small amount 
of credit toward graduation in lieu 
of regular course work. Eighteen 
institutions described programs which 
allowed the independent work of the 
upper-class student (junior and senior 
year) to count for a large part, or 
even for the total amount, of credit 
required for graduation.! 

The Council’s study either failed 
to disclose any required types of 
programs, although some were in 
operation at the time, or it did not 
consider them. The focus of the 
study was on voluntary types, which 
were then, and still are, much more 
numerous. This focus characterized 
the two subsequent investigations of 
independent study. 

J. G. Umstattd, of the University 
of Minnesota, published the results 
of a catalogue survey of 333 four-year 


“Honors Courses in Ameri- 
Bulletin of the 


'Aydelotte, Frank. 
can and Universities,” 
National Research Council, X (April, 1925). [Second 
edition, revised]. pp. 1-96. 


colleges and universities in 1935. He 
found only 54 institutions announc- 
ing independent-study programs—a 
smaller total number the 
Council’s ninety-three.? However, 
this tells us nothing reliable about 
the fortunes of independent-study 
programs during the period 1925 to 
1935 because we do not know the 
number of catalogues reviewed by 
the Council. Furthermore, the Um- 
stattd sample appears to have been 
limited to honors programs for which 
considerable credit toward graduation 
was given.’ 

The 1944 survey was based upon 
visits to 130 higher institutions with 
programs of individual work. The 
Investigations were carried on by 
President Aydelotte and members 
of the Swarthmore faculty. The 
institutions were selected from the 
approved list of the Association of 
American Universities, which at that 
time contained the names of about 
two hundred colleges and universities. 
This ratio indicates the high propor- 
tion of independent-study programs 
in the early ’forties.* It is a noticeably 
higher proportion than Umstattd 
found a decade earlier. Yet we 
cannot be sure that this represents 
a wider acceptance of the idea of 
independent study for undergraduates 
since the same institutions were not 
studied in both cases. The Aydelotte 
study was the first to note the exist- 
ence of a number of required types 
of individual-study plans.® 


*Umstattd, J.G. ‘The Prevalence and Practice 
of Independent Study,” Journat or HicHer 
Epucation, VI (October, 1935), pp. 364-67. 

4We cannot be sure of this, however, since the 
question of the amount of credit given is incidental 
in the Umstattd report. 

*Aydelotte, Frank. Breaking the Academic 
Harper and_ Brothers, 


Lockstep. New York: 


944. 
*Tbid., pp. 4975 3+ 
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HE present study was intended 
to provide information about the 
number and types of undergraduate 
independent-study programs. /nde- 
pendent study was defined as “study 
by individual students, under the 
guidance of faculty advisers, inde- 
pendent of organized courses, for 
honor only or for credit toward 
graduation, available to students who 
meet certain requirements or required 
of all students.”” Independent study, 
as thus defined, is distinguished from 
abbreviated forms of individualized 
activity, such as term papers and 
special reports or projects connected 
with regular courses by the fact 
that it is carried on apart from 
organized courses, often in lieu. of 
regular courses. Thus the focus of 
the present study is upon the most 
extended forms of individualized work. 
Only institution-wide programs 
have been included, as was apparently 
the case in the three previous surveys. 
Many higher institutions have some 
departments which offer the extended 
forms of independent study. We have 
limited this study to programs which 
are planned and provided by and for 
the institution as a whole, given 
official publicity as part of the general 
curriculum, and participated in by all 
or most of the departments of the 
institution, 

All four-year colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States which 
grant the Bachelor’s degree, other 
than specialized degrees such as the 
B.D. and the LL. B., have been 
included. Junior colleges and grad- 
uate schools were excluded, since the 
primary interest was in independent- 
study plans for upper-class under- 
graduates in all varieties of four-year 
institutions. The method chosen as 
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most feasible for obtaining the desired 
data was analysis of all pertinent 
statements in college and university 
catalogues. 

In order to develop reliable methods 
of gathering data, 20 college cata- 
logues were first examined and a 
preliminary schedule constructed for 
recording information about the insti- 
tutions and their plans. Two investi- 
gators pre-tested this schedule by 
independently recording data from 
59 additional catalogues. In only 
one instance was there disagreement 
as to whether a program fitted the 
definition of individual study, and 
the rule was adopted that plans 
should be tentatively included in 
case of doubt. The schedule was 
then revised and printed on cards. 

The final catalogue analysis was 
conducted in the library of the 
United States Office of Education 
in Washington, which has the most 


complete collection of current college 
catalogues available. Fourteen grad- 
uate students from universities in 
Washington were employed to read 
the catalogues and record information, 
under the personal supervision of two 


of the authors. The workers were 
guided by written and oral instruc- 
tions. Systematic checking on the 
accuracy of the records reduced errors 
to a minimum. 

The library’s list of colleges and 
universities includes many graduate 
schools, junior colleges, and profes- 
sional and technical schools which do 
not grant the Bachelor’s degree.’ 
The total number of institutions in 


*We are grateful to Susan O. Futterer, director, 
and her staff for their assistance. The catalogue 
collection of the American Council on Education 
was used as a supplement. 

1 Accredited Higher Institutions. Washington,D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1952. Part I, pp. 1-121. 
(U.S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1952, No. 3.) 
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the list is approximately eighteen 
hundred, but only 1,093 were deter- 
mined to be relevant for this study.* 
No record was made for junior 
colleges and other irrelevant institu- 
tions. The catalogues of seven insti- 
tutions could not be found, so a total 
of 1,086 records was made. 

Of these four-year colleges and 
universities, 286 (26.3 per cent) were 
found to have some type of inde- 
pendent-study plan. In 43 institu- 
tions more than one program was 
reported. In summary, 243 institu- 
tions have one plan; 40, two; 2, three; 
and 1, five. This makes a total of 
334 individual-study programs. 

Subsequent information received 
from 113 of these institutions and 

ersonal investigations of 20 plans 
eas supported the essential accuracy 
of these figures.* It was found, for 
example, that one of these institutions 
closed as of June, 1953, although it 
had a program until that date; 
another institution had discontinued 
its program on an_ institution-wide 
basis and made it a departmental 
option. On the other hand, one 
institution was found upon investiga- 
tion to have three programs in 
operation instead of the two announced 
in the catalogue. We therefore con- 
clude that the figures for the total 
number of programs give a reasonably 


8In addition to the catalogues themselves, the 
chief reference used to determine relevance was 
American Universities and Colleges, edited by Mary 
Irwin (Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1952). This was supplemented by 
The College Blue Book: a Research Analysis by 
Huber W. Hunt and Marion E. Abbott (Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: Christian E. Burckel and 
Associates, 1950). 

*The investigation of 20 individual-study plans 
was carried out during the period from November, 
1953, to May, 1954. A monograph on the history, 
present operations, values, problems, and cost of the 
twenty programs is in process. Frances Guille and 
Warren P. Spencer joined with the present authors 
to write this larger report. 
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exact estimate of the incidence of 
independent-study plans today. 


INCE it was desirable to know 

the number of students actually 
participating in these plans, question- 
naires were sent to 120 colleges and 
universities known to have required 
programs or voluntary programs for 
which credit toward graduation is 
given. It was found that the amount 
of successful participation in most of 
the voluntary programs was small." 
The following is the distribution of 
93 voluntary programs according to 
the number of successful participants 
in the academic year 1952-53: 


Number of Number of 

Participants Programs 
9. ‘ 
30-39. . 8 
1 
Oinformation.............. § 


The five institutions which supplied 
no information stated that their 
programs involved so few students 
that the number was not worth 
reporting. These figures clearly show 
that individual work on a voluntary 
basis involves only a small number 
of students in most of the institutions. 
We surmise that there are few pro- 
grams in which the majority of even 
the eligible students participate." 

It was found that most of the 
plans which the catalogues indicated 
were required, involved all or most 
students, usually in the senior year. 
The following is the distribution of 32 


The figures provided are for students who 
completed the work and were granted credit 
toward graduation for it. In some cases the 
number of students attempting the work and 
dropping out or not receiving credit for it was larger. 

is variously determined, but in most 
cases the principal criterion is c cumulative average 
(usually a B). 
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programs by percentage of students 
participating in 1952-53: 


Student Number of 
Participation Programs 

S00 per cent........ 
Almost 100 percent........... 2 
All except Mus. B. candidates. . I 
All except education majors. .... I 
66 per cent or less............. 3 
33 per cent or less...... 3 
Institution discontinued 

I 
Program discontinued. I 


No information. . 


These percentages indicate that most 
of the required plans actually do in- 
volve all students. They may further 
show that independent study of an 
extended type is not feasible for all 
students or for certain 
although other findings do not sup 
these inferences. It is clear 
subsequent correspondence and inves- 
tigationsthat thenumberofinstitution- 
wide required plans to be discussed 
in this article is not quite so high as 
the catalogues indicate. Furthermore, 
the data suggest that a few of the 
required plans, in the light of the 
total enrollment of the institutions, 
are no more inclusive than the 
liveliest voluntary ones. 

The 334 programs are described in 
the catalogues of institutions varying 
in size from the very small to the 
very large ones. The following is 
the distribution of the programs by 
undergraduate enrollment: 


Undergraduate Number of 
Enrollment Programs 
Below 300. .. 29 
JOO-799... 119 
800-1,499. 
1,500~2,999. 43 
3,000-4,999. 26 
$,000-9,999. . . 22 
10,000 or over 
No information....... 5 


Approximately 60 per cent of the 
programs are found in institutions 
with between three hundred and 
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fifteen hundred students. Two-thirds 
of the programs—222 programs—are 
in coeducational institutions, 53 are 
reported in men’s colleges, and 56 
in women’s colleges. Nearly half of 
the plans are in institutions having 
some degree of denominational control: 


Noinformation.......... 


The word “honors” appears in the 
title of 180 programs; 49 are entitled 
“independent study”; 27 are called 
“thesis”; while other titles such as 
“individual study,” “special prob- 
lems,” and “tutorial” occur infre- 
quently. The titles describe the pro- 
grams loosely; it was found that 
widely varying plans may carry the 
same title. We have found another 
typology more useful. It is based, 
first, on whether the program is 
required or voluntary; and second, on 
whether it is for credit toward gradua- 
tion or for honors only. In these 
terms, the programs were found to be 
distributed as follows: 


Type 
Required. 


Voluntary—credit 

Voluntary—honors only...... 

Voluntary—no information about credit 

No information about required or voluntary— 


No information about required or voluntary— 
honors only 3 
No information about either factor. . . 15 


Voluntary programs clearly predomi- 
nate, and they usually carry credit; 
but the number of required programs 


is considerably larger than was 
expected, several times larger than 
the Aydelotte study indicated. How- 
ever, it has been pointed out that 
some programs classed as required do 
not actually include all students. 
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In most of the 334 plans, the 
student begins work in the junior 
or senior year, as shown in the 
following table: 


No information... 


Although a few programs may enroll 
Freshmen and Sophomores, individual 
study is primarily an upper-class 
phenomenon. 

In nearly two-thirds of the pro- 
grams for which information about 
the type of reporting was available, 
a written thesis is required. The 
next most frequent type of reporting 
is the written comprehensive exami- 
nation, as the following distribution 
shows: 

Type of Reporting 

Written thesis only 

Written thesis and written comprehensive 
examination 

Written thesis 
examination 

Written thesis, written comprehensive examina- 
tion, and oral report or oral examination 

Written comprehensive examination only 

Written comprehensive examination and oral 
report or oral examination. 

Oral report or oral examination : 

Oral and written reports (not thesis). . 

Written reports (not mene. 

No information 

More than one type of reporting is 

required in nearly half the programs 

for which information was available. 

It should be noted that one-third of 

the catalogue statements made no 

reference to the type of reporting. 

In 54 per cent of the descriptions 
of the 289 voluntary programs a 
definite statement is made that only 
students who have superior marks are 
eligible to participate. In most of 
these cases a specific average is 
designated. Evidently 46 per cent 
of the voluntary programs are not 


and oral report or 


A 
Number of 
Year Programs 
Freshman. . 
Sophomore. . a2 
141 
Type of Number ot 126 
Control Programs 
Seaes,..... 75 
Municipal. . 8 
162 
86 
3 
Number of 
Programs 
45 
168 
45 
50 
creait 8 
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reserved for the superior student, 
unless this requirement was omitted 
from the catalogue statements. 

The various types of data about 
the institutions and their plans were 
tabulated by type of program. Space 
is not available here for the resulting 
tables, but a brief summary of some 
of the most significant findings follows. 
Attention will be confined to two 
types, required and voluntary-credit 
programs. 

Ten of the 45 required programs 
are in colleges and universities with 
fewer than three hundred under- 
graduates; only seven are found in 
schools with more than three thousand. 
Voluntary-credit programs are dis- 
tributed over the entire range of 
institution sizes, with a tendency for 
the large ones to have a_ higher 

roportion of voluntary-credit and a 
he proportion of required programs 
than the small. Thirty required pro- 
grams and 65 voluntary-credit pro- 
grams are in denominational institu- 
tions—a surprisingly high proportion 
of required plans. For state institu- 
tions the figures are very different, the 
corresponding numbers being 5 
(required) and 47 (voluntary-credit). 
For privately controlled institutions 
the figures are 10 and 49. The 
proportion of required programs is 
considerably greater in the men’s 
and women’s colleges, particularly 
the men’s, than in the coeducational. 

In 8 of the required, and 81 of 
the voluntary-credit, programs the 
student may begin in the junior 
year. He begins in the senior year 
in 30 of the required and 57 of the 
voluntary-credit programs. Analysis 
showed that the majority of the 
required plans are senior-thesis pro- 
grams. A thesis is mandatory in 31 
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of the 41 required plans (and in 69 of 
the 110 voluntary-credit plans) for 
which information on type of report- 
ing was available. 


A POINT of contrast between 
this study and previous ones 
concerns the extent to which 
institution-wide programs of §indi- 
vidual study have been adopted. In 
1953, Umstattd estimated that one- 
sixth of the four-year institutions 
in this country had such programs. 
Today, one-fourth, or 26 per cent, 
have them. It should be borne in 
mind that all previous studies, includ- 
ing Umstattd’s, were based on 
samples, whereas the present one 
includes all but seven of the 1,093 
institutions defined as relevant. 
Another noteworthy point of con- 
trast has to do with the increased 
number of programs which include 
all undergraduates. There is no 
certain basis of comparison on this 
point, but it may be noted that only 
the most recent study (Aydelotte, 
1944) described required programs, a 
fact which suggests that by this time 
they had become so numerous that 
they could not be ignored. It now 
appears that independent study for 
superior students on a_ voluntary 
basis has been sufficiently successful 
to recommend itself in many institu- 
tions as a desirable program for all 
students. This year’s investigations 
of the twenty representative programs 
of independent study—ten of which 
are required types and ten of which 
are voluntary-credit types—bear out 
this hypothesis. Required programs 
of independent work are, of course, 
still highly controversial and fraught 
with problems, in contrast to the 
[Continued on page 455) 


HE secondary schools of the 
I United States today are 
making a valiant effort to 
provide general education for all 
future citizens. These future citizens 
vary widely in their interests and 
abilities, and the schools have chosen 
to channel their greatest efforts toward 
the greatest number. Each pupil 
is usually kept with his age group, 
and every effort is made to stretch 
his knowledge and skills to the limit 
of his ability. Such a policy is very 
demanding of the instructor, who may 
have to teach third-grade arithmetic 
to one part of the class and sixth- 
grade arithmetic to another part. 
The practice of this policy in high 
schools is less general and less com- 
plete. In 1g00 only 11 per cent of 
the appropriate age group attended 
high school. By 1940 the attendance 
had risen to 73 per cent and standards 
necessarily fell.1. Presumably the 
policy is sociologically and economi- 
cally sound, but it threatens to 
debase the scientific and technological 
attainments of the country by neglect- 
ing seriously those students who will 
become the scientists, physicians, 
lawyers, and engineers of the next 


‘Higher Education for American Democracy. 
Report of the President’s Commission. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1947. Vol. I, p. 25; Vol. V, 
p. 26. 
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generation. The notion that they 
can look out for themselves is not 
warranted. 

The scientists of the United States 
today include many who were trained 
in European schools. The remainder 
are the product of the United States 
schools of thirty years ago, when the 
educational accent was still on prepa- 
ration for college. Even so, the 
result is disquieting. The number 
of Nobel Prize winners in the physical 
sciences, per 100 million population, 
for three countries, England, Ger- 
many, and the United States, are 51, 
46, and 11 respectively.? Quite 
clearly, even the schools of the 
United States of yesterday were not 
producing a proper proportion of the 
greatest leaders in physical science. 
Soon, the scientists of the United 
States—if there are any—will be the 
products of the present-day school 
policy, and the record will be even 
worse. Already, our technical schools 
are encountering with consternation 
the first products of this educational 
policy. 

The citizen of today points to the 
nuclear bomb as evidence of the 
technical supremacy of the United 


*World Almanac and Book of Facts for 1953. New 
York: World-Telegram, 1953. p. 93. The numbers 
used are weighted, using estimates of the present 
population. 
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States. It is true that United States 
industry solved the production prob- 
lems, but the theory which guided 
that production came mostly from 
men who were educated in Germany, 
Italy, England—everywhere except 
in the schools of the United States. 
With the exception of the work of 
Willard Gibbs and a few contemporary 
young men, the contribution of the 
schools of the United States to physical 
theory has been almost negligible. 
The United States constructs the 
world’s biggest cyclotrons, but the 
theories which they are built to test 
are largely developed in Europe. 

A third item of evidence that all 
is not well with education in the 
United States shows itself in the 
matter of Rhodes scholars. Oxford 
University expects a Rhodes scholar 
to take the B.A. degree in one of the 
Honor schools. Native Englishmen 
who study for the Honor degree 
usually come directly from English 
preparatory schools. The Rhodes 
scholar from the United States 
usually has a degree from a United 
States college. Even so, he finds it 
all he can do to keep up with his 
younger English classmates. The 
schools in his own country, both 
secondary and collegiate, have pre- 
pared him so poorly that he must 
work hard to compete with an Oxford 
Freshman. In competition with other 
Rhodes scholars, the student from 
the United States finds himself 
seriously handicapped. Sixteen per 
cent of the Rhodes scholars from the 
United States attained First Honors 
as compared with 33 per cent of the 
Australian Rhodes scholars and 34 
per cent of those from New Zealand. 


*Aydelotte, Frank. The American Rhodes Schol- 
arships: a Review of the First Forty Years. Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1946. 
pp. vi and 132. 
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As a source of honor students the 
United States college in 1946 was 
definitely outclassed by the Australian 
and New Zealand schools. 

The most important single reason 
for the inferiority of our graduates 
in science is that mathematical prepa- 
ration for serious study is not given 
early enough. No quantitative sci- 
ence can be taught in an efficient way 


until the student has mastered 
calculus. Currently, most students 
in the United States complete 


elementary calculus in their fourteenth 
year of school. The technical student 
in a European secondary school com- 
pletes the same preparation in the 
twelfth year. This two-year delay 
is a fatal handicap and by itself is 
sufficiently serious to account for the 
poor showing of the United States 
among the Nobel Prize winners in 
the physical sciences. In_ physics 
and chemistry, a man’s peak produc- 
tion occurs near thirty years of age.‘ 
The typical European student receives 
his university degree at the age of 
twenty-four; the typical student in 
the United States receives his Ph.D. 
at the age of twenty-seven.’ This 
leaves the researcher of the United 
States with a productive “half-life” 
only half as long as his foreign 
competitor’s. 


LEARLY, something must be 

done. The following proposal 
claims no particular originality, but 
it is, at least, definite. A_ similar 
program can be worked out for other 
fields, but this program is designed 
specifically for the physical sciences. 


‘Lehman, Harvey C. “Intellectual versus 
Physical Peek Performance: the Age Fac- 
tor,” Scientinc Monthly, LXI (August, 1945), 
p. 127. 

’Cooper, J. N. ‘American Physicists and Their 
Graduate Degrees,” American Journal of Physics, 
XX (November, 1952), p. 486. 


TRAINING OF PHYSICAL SCIENTISTS 
In a typical high school about 7 per 


cent of the students will have sufficient 
ability to pursue graduate work.‘ 
This 7 per cent is to be provided 
with a special instructor who will 
help them learn mathematics, physics, 
and chemistry. In the beginning, 
their remaining subjects—English, 
history, languages, and so on—would 
be learned from the regular teachers 
following the regular schedule. The 
four-year course in mathematics could 
be divided somewhat as _ follows: 
first year, geometry and trigonometry; 
second year, algebra; third year, 
analytic geometry and differential 
calculus; and fourth year, integral 
calculus and ordinary differential 
equations. The physics and chem- 
istry courses would differ from the 
present ordinary courses not so much 
in content, but chiefly in the addi- 
tional depth provided by an instructor 
thoroughly acquainted with the field. 
This group would also need a first- 
class course in biology, but this 
special instructor will not be qualified 
to teach it. 

The special instructor should have 
the following training. He should 
hold a B.A. in liberal arts with 
adequate humanities and the courses 
in educational methods needed for a 
teacher’s certificate. In addition he 
should havea Ph.D., with his 
major and two minors chosen as 
any combination of physics, chem- 
istry, and mathematics. The type 
of man desired will not be tempted 
by industrial salaries, but he should 
be paid at least the salary given 
an assistant professor of these sub- 
jects in the state university. For 
the man who wants to teach, this 

*Wolfle, Dael, and Oxtoby, Toby. ‘“‘Distribu- 


tions of Ability of Students Specializing in Different 
Fields,” Science, 116 (September 16, 1952), pp. 311, 
312, 314 
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aggressive 7 per cent of students will 
offer an opportunity which he would 
seldom encounter undiluted in any 
ordinary college. It is suggested that 
these instructors be employees of the 
appropriate science or mathematics 
department of the state university. 
Their services would be available 
to any high school which could 
provide proper space and equipment, 
and a guaranty that the class would 
number not more than twenty stu- 
dents. Such a man will want to spend 
his summers in research, and _ this 
arrangement will provide the locale. 
Furthermore, such an arrangement 
furnishes him an avenue for advance- 
ment, and a feeling of stability, for 
he is, of necessity, rather isolated. 

The Ph.D. degree is specified, not 
because it confers merit by itself, 
but because it ensures the satisfaction 
of certain requirements which are an ° 
absolute necessity. First, no one 
should teach the mathematics courses 
listed without knowing the basic 
theory of mathematical analysis 
(commonly misnamed “advanced 
calculus”), the theory of complex 
variables, tensor analysis, and other 
branches of mathematics. Second, 
no one should teach chemistry or 
physics today at any level who is 
not thoroughly grounded in quantum 
mechanics and general relativity. 
Third, no one can teach physical 
sciences authoritatively who is not, 
or has not been, himself involved in 
research in his field. All of these 
demands add up essentially to the 
Ph.D. degree. 

The procedure I have outlined will 
cost money, but a country threatened 
with scientific and _ technological 
mediocrity can hardly afford to be 
parsimonious. For a typical small- 
town school with eight duplicated 
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grades (30 pupils each) and a 4-year 
high school, the special instructor 
would add about five per cent to the 
salary budget. The United States 
spends about one-half of one per cent 
of the gross national product on 
education. This proposal clearly is 
not going to lay a crushing economic 
burden on the country. 

Is the method undemocratic? 
Quite the contrary! Any student 
with the desire could enter the class, 
and any student with the ability 
could stay there. For the first time in 
our educational history, the poor boy 
in the small town upstate albania 
college-preparatory schooling equal 
to that provided in private schools 
and a few city high schools. The lack 
of some such program is profoundly 
undemocratic. 

Is there an appreciable number of 
high-school students capable of fol- 
lowing this program? Certainly! The 
Army General Classification Test 
shows that the male population of 
the United States contains 7 per cent 
who score higher than 130, which is 
the level of the average graduate 
student.’ Furthermore, private schools 
and European secondary schools have 
carried out such programs for years. 

Is it unwise to encourage specializa- 
tion at such an early age? This ques- 
tion is irrelevant, because no appreci- 
able specialization has occurred. The 
graduate of this program has received 
a sound basis for any field he wishes 
to choose at the university. He has 
a solid introduction to mathematics, 
which is the language of precise 
thought. This training will be 
invaluable to him whether he enters 
the humanities, the sciences, or the 
normal school. Mathematics courses 


"Ibid. 
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through calculus are the “children’s 
diseases” of learning, and one who 
has not had them cannot consider 
himself completely adult. Henry 
Adams and George Santayana, famous 
in the field of humanities, have 
lamented their ignorance of mathe- 
matics. This program is designed 
to provide elementary ‘‘service mathe- 
matics” at an early age so that the 
student can take serious mathematics 
courses at the university. 


HAT about students with basic- 

ally non-mathematical minds? 
There aren’t any! People who claim 
this dubious honor are the result of 
conditioning by incompetent mathe- 
matics teachers. A non-mathematical 
mind is a self-contradiction. Mathe- 
matics, to repeat, is the language of 
precise thought, and one who has 
never studied the bases of mathe- 
matical analysis or symbolic logic 
has no appreciation of the extremes 
of technique required for precise 
thinking. Historically, there have 
been many great thinkers whose 
knowledge of mathematics was pre- 
sumably negligible. The works of 
such people are impressive examples 
of what can be accomplished with 
homemade tools. How much more 
might they have accomplished with 
the arsenal of weapons available to the 
mathematician of today! Our fathers 
were confident that a knowledge of 
the three R’s was necessary for 
everyday life. In the world of today 
the third R for the really competent 
citizen must include at least calculus. 
It is often charged, as a result 
of psychological testing, that mathe- 


8Adams, Henry. The Education of Henry 
Adams. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1918. pp. 38, 
60. Santayana, George. Persons and Places. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. p. 238. 
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matical training does not “transfer” 
to other fields. This implies that 
mathematical training is wasted on 
those who will not use it directly. 
Such results are inevitable when 
mathematics is taught (as it fre- 
quently is today) by nonspecialists 
who know little more than they 
teach, and who themselves have 
never been taught by a professional 
mathematician. Futhermore, these 
tests all refer to relatively elementary 
mathematics; testing related to ad- 
vanced mathematics is still handi- 
capped by the insufficient mathe- 
matical training of those interested 
in such testing.® Even if the “transfer” 
should turn out to be negligible, the 
knowledge of mathematics is good 
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in itself. Calculus is one of the 
great triumphs of the human mind, 
and is certainly an_ indispensable 
part of any liberal education. 

In the plan I have proposed, what 
becomes of the students when they 
get to the university? This part of 
the planning is rather premature at 


present, but one would specify a large 


portion of the humanities for them, 
since it is not the intention of this 
program to produce “illiterate” 
specialists. Furthermore, the type 
of man who produces basically new 
ideas does not come from an acceler- 
ated engineering program. Let us 
provide a program of unwasted time 
for our young thinkers, to give them a 
fair start in the race for ideas. 

(Vol. XXV. No. 8] 


College Teachers and Their 


Libraries 


By HAYNES MCMULLEN 


As Seen from the Library School 


HE collection of a_ large 
personal library has been 
traditionally one of the habits 


which sets the college teacher apart 
from many other people. Any right- 
thinking faculty member in one of 
our better institutions of higher edu- 
cation will tell us that the books on a 
teacher’s office shelves should be 
there because he desires to acquire, to 
read, and to keep at hand the finest 
and most useful books available in 


*Roe, Psychological Study of 
Physical Scientists,” Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs. Washington, D.C.: American Psychological 
Association, 1951. Vol. 43, Part 2, p. 121. 
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his field of scholarly interest. The 
landmark books of the past should 
be there, and so should the best of the 
current productions. 

If we look at many faculty mem- 
bers’ shelves, we may find very few 
of these fine and useful books. 
Instead, we probably shall find a 
puzzling mixture, notable only for 
its diversity. It is the purpose of 
the present paper to cast a little 
light on a few of the relationships 
between those two vital elements in 
the process of higher education, the 
professor and the book, by exploring 
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some of the reasons why teachers 
acquire these books. .We shall assume 
that all of the books in a professor’s 
library came there through gift or 
purchase. It is unlikely that any 
appreciable number were stolen. 

We may as well first dispose of 
the books received as gifts. Most 
college faculty members may as well 
dispose of the books they receive as 
gifts, too, but they are seldom willing 
to do so. Many of the books 
acquired in this way have come 
to rest on the teacher’s shelves 
through the actions of publishers who 
envision profits to be made because 
of the teacher’s presumed ability to 
influence the reading of students, 
bookish relatives now deceased, or 
former colleagues who for some reason 
have left the institution, traveling 
light. There is little likelihood that 


books acquired in this way will be 
outstanding for their quality. 


Before we examine the reasons 
why college teachers buy books, we 
should consider for a moment their 
tendency to avoid the purchase of 
books. Since the members of college 
faculties, like other mortals, are 
inclined to stand firm in their belief 
that the best things in life are—or 
should be—free, they try to use books 
without paying for them. Ifa teacher 
of psychology, for example, discovers 
that a good book has just been 
published on the particular kind of 
psychology in which he believes, he 
will not go out and buy a copy but 
will, instead, either ask the library 
of his college to buy one, or write 
to the publishers, asking for a free 
“examination copy,” and telling them 
that he may wish to adopt the book 
for use by his students. If the 
publishers tire of waiting for this 
act of adoption and begin to press 
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for payment, the professor can some- 
times persuade the college librarian 
to add the book to the library and 
pay the bill. This procedure works 
best when the librarian is either 
kindly by nature or young and 
inexperienced, because it usually | 
causes a financial tangle in the 
business offices of the publishers and 
the college. 

Let us now turn to the books which 
the faculty member has bought. If 
he is actually going to pay money 
for books, why does he not buy the 
best and most useful ones? 

In the first place, it must be 
admitted that college teachers some- 
times buy books in order to avoid 
reading them. If a faculty member 
can persuade the college library to 
buy the books he needs, he may 
borrow and read them out of a sense 
of duty. But when he purchases a 
volume himself, he can open it 
according to the approved method 
for avoiding injury to its spine and 
then close it and place it on his shelf. 
If he ever needs to read it, it will be 
easily available. An eminent professor 
at the University of Chicago used to 
maintain that in this way almost 
anyone can, with luck, go for long 
periods without having to read a 
goodly portion of the books in his 
personal library. 

A second reason college teachers 
buy books is that they have already 
read them. Any impecunious instruc- 
tor knows that the way to make 
certain a book is worth owning is to 
first read it from cover to cover. In 
that way he can build a small but 
select library of volumes which he 
knows are useful. True, a library 
built in this manner may be made 
up almost entirely of books which 
our instructor found it necessary to 
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read in graduate school, but there 
is always the chance that it will, 
instead, duplicate some of the best 
books in the college library. 

Some books find their way to the 
professor’s shelf because they are 
extremely difficult to read. The Jay- 
man thinks of the college professor 
as an expert, a man who is completely 
familiar with some field of learning. 
Actually, we must recognize the 
probability that there are some people 
now teaching college mathematics in 
this country who would need to read 
certain mathematical treatises with 
some deliberation, and the same situa- 
tion exists to a greater or less degree in 
other fields. If the instructor owns 


the book, he can take his time about 
grinding his way through it. 

It is hard to believe, but the 
presence of books in foreign languages 
on a teacher’s shelves may be simply 


an indication of the languages which 
he reads with difficulty. One teacher 
of graduate students in a_ fairly 
respectable Midwestern university has 
acquired and lost the ability to read 
German no less than three times 
during his academic career. If he 
masters that language once more, he 
may finish reading a basic history 
of his subject which has adorned his 
shelves for several years. 

There are other books which a 
faculty member is driven to buy 
because he dare not ask the college 
library to purchase them. Among 
these are books which cover only a 
very small patch within a very small 
field of learning. These are of the 
kind that someone has described as 
being extremely popular with an 
extremely small number of readers. 
If a teacher wants one of these he 
must buy it when it first appears, 
because it was probably published 
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by a university press which issued as 
few copies as possible after being 
bribed by some other teacher who 
wished to become an author. 

Other books which go to the 
teacher’s shelves instead of the college 
library’s shelves are those which 


-have little demonstrable relation to 


the individual’s teaching or research. 
The authorities in one of our fine 
old southern schools for girls once 
objected to purchasing for the library 
a book on how to win at poker. 
The teacher who had made the 
request was able to quote figures 
indicating his need for the supple- 
mentary income which the book 
might bring, but the administration 
remained unmoved. 

A praiseworthy emotional attitude 
enters into the next reason for pur- 
chasing books. Most faculty mem- 
bers recall with pleasure their studies 
under some particular mentor, some- 
one whom they respected because 
of his wide-ranging scholarship, his 
inspirational guidance, or his disin- 
clination for giving final examinations. 
They buy books written by this 
master teacher out of pure loyalty, 
since the notes which they took on 
his lectures contain every idea that he 
has published in book form. 

This sentiment of loyalty is often 
extended to friends who have managed 
to produce something of book length. 
Our purchasing professor reasons this 
way: “I went to graduate school with 
Bill. Therefore, he can’t know any 
more than I do. Therefore, his book 
will not sell well. Therefore, I will 
buy a copy and mention the fact ° 
the next time I see him.” A tactful 
way to bring one’s purchase of a 
friend’s book to his attention is to 
ask him to autograph one’s copy. He 
may just sign his name or he may 
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be able to think of some phrase such 
as “‘to a real student” which is at 
once complimentary, truthful, and 
not too sentimental. 

The realm of economics enters into 
the next reason for buying books. 
A teacher sometimes purchases a 
book for the same reason that a 
woman purchases a summer frock 
in October—because it is cheap. The 
— of some newly published “‘hard- 
ack” books are so high that only 
millionaires, fools, and college or 
public libraries buy them. There are 
two general types of books which 
appear on faculty shelves primarily 
because of their attractive price. 
The first kind is the “remainder.” 
When a publisher sees that the copies 
of a book remaining on his shelves 
will not sell fast enough to pay the 
rent on the space they occupy, he 
“remainders” them to a jobber at a 
very low figure. The jobber can then 
sell them at almost any price and 
still make a profit. There seem to 
be some college teachers who will 
pay $1.00 for a book which originally 
sold at $3.75, even though they may 
get only 37 cents worth of use from it. 

Another kind of book which is 
attractive from the standpoint of 
price is, of course, the paper-backed 
popular book. A few publishers are 
successfully publishing the same book 
simultaneously in cloth and paper, but 
many of the paper-covered items are 
reprints of cloth-backed books which 
have lost the first bloom of youth. 
However, many useful books are 
available in this form and, figured on 
a basis of cost in dollars per linear 
foot of shelving, they have much to 
recommend them. 

The last and perhaps the least 
worthy reason for purchasing books 
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is a physical matter. The recent 
building boom on college campuses 
has meant that there has been an 
occasional instructor who has moved 
into a new and larger office, which is 
capable of holding more books than 
he possesses. Since the tradition of 
the book-lined study is one that dies 
hard, he may set about purchasing 
remainders, paper-backs, or what not 
with more vigor than wisdom. 

The faculty member who needs 
books as wall covering may, of 
course, turn to the college library and 
charge out some suitable volumes to 
fill his lacunae. If he pursues this 
course, he should be careful about 
what happens in his office while 
the borrowed volumes are there. 
He should consider what happened to 
the former president of one of our 
leading universities who had _ his 
portrait painted at his desk as he 
sat before his weil-filled shelves. The 
artist, who was a member of the 
older, more realistic school of portrait- 
ists, copied on to his canvas the call 
numbers of all volumes which had 
been borrowed for the occasion from 
the university library. The resulting 
picture, now on public display, not 
only presents an accurate likeness of 
the great leader but also gives some in- 
dication of his attitude toward books. 

We have surely gone far enough 
in examining the college teacher’s 
reasons for acquiring books. If we 
take into account the presence of a 
well-rounded collection of scholarly 
materials in the college library, and 
if we consider the teacher’s personal 
working habits, we can understand 
the reasons behind the acquisition 
of most of the books on his shelves. 
He is, perhaps, just a very practical 
modern bookman. (Vol. XXV, No. 8] 


R.O.T.C. and Higher Education’ 


By WALTER E. SEWELL anno DEWEY B. STUIT 


The Responsibilities of the Military Department and of the Academic Departments 


HE R.O.T.C. program in 
American colleges has, today, 
an exacting and an immediate 
responsibility to the nation and to 
the free world. This is especially 
pertinent for the Army R.O.T.C., 
because the vast majority of the 
platoon leaders of our active Army 
come from the R.O.T.C. While we 
are not involved in a_ shooting 
campaign at the present moment, 
this does not materially decrease the 
necessity for a continuing production 
of qualified second lieutenants. Con- 
sequently, the college with an Army 
R.O.T.C. unit has, and very likely 
will continue to have, the task of 
providing reserve officers qualified 
for active service with combat units. 
This task of training young officers 
was not intended for, and cannot be 
accomplished by, the Military Depart- 
ment or the R.O.T.C. unit of the 
college alone. A lieutenant of the 
quality desired, one to whose leader- 
ship parents are willing to entrust 
their sons, needs the total experience 
contained in a baccalaureate curricu- 
lum. In this connection, it should 
be noted that the Army has recently 
restricted R.O.T.C. to college-level 
institutions and placed the four years 
of military science parallel with the 


1The views expressed in this article are the 
authors’ and are not necessarily those of the 
Department of the Army or the State University 
of Iowa. 


four years leading to the baccalaureate 
degree. Courses in English and 
mathematics, extra-curricular activi- 
ties, student-faculty relationships, and 
the entire campus environment are 
all a part of the preparation of the 
second lieutenant. In a very real 
sense, the reserve officer is a product 
of the college as a whole, and the 
quality of that product reflects the 
effectiveness of the total educational 
effort. 

In view of present needs, the college 
with an Army R.O.T.C. unit today 
faces an unprecedented challenge. 
Hitherto, the college has assumed 
the responsibility for turning out a 
graduate with a general education 
and sufficient professional training to 
play a useful and satisfying réle 
in our society. This is a long-range 
goal, and there is ample evidence 
that the colleges fulfill their responsi- 
bilities in trying to reach it. Now 
the college has, in addition to its 
traditional educational mission, the 
task of preparing the student to 
perform the duties of a second 
lieutenant on active duty, possibly 
under combat conditions. How well 


‘the college does this job can and will 


be judged by the performance of its 
graduates who enter the military 
services. 

Consequently, there are certain 
questions which have suddenly 
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become vitally important to the 
college. What should the R.O.T.C. 
graduate have in the way of knowl- 
edge and skill? What traits of char- 
acter and personality should he 
possess? Or, in general, what should 
the finished product be? What type 
of instruction and curriculum will 
yield this product? The answers 
to these questions point first to the 
choice of the raw material. What 
type of Sophomore will develop into 
the successful army officer? What 
process of selection will detect this 
type? It is the purpose of this paper 
to discuss answers to these questions 
in the light of the present policy of 
R.O.T.C. deferments, monthly draft 
calls, and active service for R.O.T.C. 
graduates. 
Briefly stated, the objective of the 
R.O.T.C. training program is to 
roduce second lieutenants who will 
capable platoon leaders with the 
growth potential to become higher 
ranking officers, should they seek 
permanent careers in the army. The 
capable platoon leader must be 
physically fit and have the mental 
ability and personal qualifications to 
inspire the confidence and respect 
of his men. The platoon leader must 
be not only generally regarded as 
being good but so evaluated by his 
men. It is not enough that he be 
honest; his men must never question 
his integrity. It is not enough for 
him to be capable; his men must be 
ready to rely completely on_ his 
judgment and decisions. While it is 
important for the lieutenant to 
impress his superiors, it is even more 
important for him to impress his 
subordinates from whom he derives 
his influence as a leader. Thus, the 
iong-range and continuing purpose 
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of the instruction in the R.O.T.C. 
program is the making of a leader 
who is capable of successful direction, 
regardless of what the situation may 
be or what stratum of American 
soldiery he may lead. There seems 
little doubt that this type of leader 
would be an asset in any American 
community and would make a success 
of whatever civilian pursuit he might 
choose to follow. 


HE first step in any training 

program, and one of the most 
important, is that of the selection 
of the personnel to be trained. Under 
the present conditions of large college 
enrollments, selective service in opera- 
tion, R.O.T.C. deferments, and the 
relatively small number of graduate 
officers required, selection is not only 
essential, it is feasible. 

The colleges, under the Army 
R.O.T.C, plan, provide almost ideal 
conditions in which a selection pro- 
gram can be carried out. Since the 
prospective R.O.T.C. cadets spend 
two years in the basic course, there 
is considerable time and opportunity 
for observations and assessments 
which will be of great help in selecting 
those men who should be accepted 
for the advanced corps. If the selec- 
tion had to be made between high 
school and college, the difficulty 
would be increase” .. nsiderably. The 
correlation between ingh-school marks 
and college marks is not so high as 
is the correlation between those in 
the first and the last two years of 
college. Of course, the use of educa- 
tional achievement tests and general 
mental-ability tests in conjunction 
with the high-school record will make 
for greater efficiency of prediction of 
success in college than the use of the 
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high-school record alone. However, 
while testing programs play a useful 
part in selection, there is no adequate 
substitute for the opportunity to 
place the man in the actual perform- 
ance situation. 

What has been said about the 
intellectual aspects of selection can 
be repeated with emphasis in dis- 
cussing personal characteristics. Even 
though recommendations from high- 
school teachers, ratings of special 
boards, and interest- and personality- 
test scores may be available, there 
is no substitute for the opportunity 
to observe the prospective cadet in 
an actual military-training situation 
such as is provided by the basic 
course. The Army R.O.T.C. pro- 
gram, in which there is no commit- 
ment either way during the first 
two years, provides ideal opportunities 
for making sound selections, assuming 
that the number of applicants from 


the basic corps is larger than the 
number admitted to the advanced 


corps. 


Since an army officer must be in 
the best of physical condition, the 
first step in the selection process 
should be the standard physical 
examination given by a_ medical 
doctor. The student with obvious 
physical handicaps will not qualify 
for an officer assignment. Not all 
students who can pass a satisfactory 
physical examination, however, have 
the energy or the stamina to perform 
well as officers. Physical-fitness tests, 
performance during drill, and summer 
training-camp assignments can be 
used to screen out the young man 
who, from a physical standpoint, is 
not suitable officer material. 

The most readily available and 
most useful selection index for the 
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assessment of intellectual qualifica- 
tions is the grade-point average. 
Although the correlation between 
academic marks and proficiency as a 
second lieutenant is not especially 
high, nevertheless the low C or D 
student generally experiences diffi- 
culty in his later studies. If a 
student has not at least a C average, 
it is unlikely that he will perform 
satisfactorily in his eter 
R.O.T.C. courses or in his college 
curriculum. The safest procedure, 
therefore, is to eliminate from further 
consideration those students with 
unpromising academic records. It 
should be stressed at the same time, 
however, that very high scholastic 
rankings do not necessarily ensure 
the procurement of better officers. 
After a certain minimum level of 
scholarship has been achieved by the 
student, bis personal qualities are 
probably more important than higher 
and higher grade-point averages. 

In addition to sheer intellectual 
capacity, it is important that the 
young officer possess good judgment, 
that he be able to think quickly, and 
that he be alert to significant facts in 
his surroundings. A test of mental © 
alertness can be of some value in 
assessing these qualifications but the 
primary test should be performance 
on the job. Records can be kept 
of observations made of the student 
in class and on the drill field. If 
the cadet shows alertness and the 
ability to make wise decisions in these 
situations, the chances are good that 
he will perform satisfactorily in the 
future; if he fails in these situations, 
his officer aptitude should be seriously 
cuestioned. 

Selection of students with the 
necessary personal qualifications is 
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highly important because many of 
the qualities which we seek in an 
officer are either present or absent, 
and there is little that the college 
can doif they are absent. Fortunately, 
there is considerably more evidence 
available in the case of the college 
Sophomore on the basis of which 
selection can be made than in that of 
the high-school student. The com- 
parative freedom of college life places 
the student in a position in which 
many of the essential indicators of 
leadership potential are apparent for 
the first time. The willingness and 
ability to assume responsibility are 
more determinable in an environment 
completely divorced from parental 
influences. The degree of self-disci- 
pline and self-confidence, the respect 
for authority as opposed to submis- 
siveness, are more readily and 
accurately measured in a situation 
where the individual is disassociated 


from those who have, simply by their 
proximity, imposed restraint. The 


student’s “real” attitude toward 
others will be much more directly 
reflected in his human relations. 

The actual, objective assessment 
of personal qualifications, especially 
leadership potential, is admittedly 
difficult. Since paper-and-pencil tests 
have, on the whole, not proved very 
fruitful, the most extensive use has 
been made of ratings by superiors or 
by peers. Ratings can be made 
during the normal observations of a 
student’s performance, or special 
sessions can be arranged in which an 
individual is observed while being 
questioned. All of the military serv- 
ices require that ratings of perform- 
ance be made periodically, especially 
in the case of junior officers. Such 
ratings are usually made by com- 
manding officers on the basis of 
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observations of a man’s performance 
on the job. During the Second World 
War, such ratings were also made 
following the individual’s appearance 
before an examining board. When 
this procedure is followed, a pre- 
determined list of questions is used 
to “‘stimulate” the behavior which 
the board wishes to observe and rate.* 
In an R.O.T.C. selection program no 
single rating should be given too 
heavy a weight; students found con- 
sistently at the top or bottom of the 
leadership scale will be drawn to the 
attention of the staff, and appropriate 
action can be taken in each case, the 
superior students being given prefer- 
ential assignments and the weak 
eliminated from consideration for the 
advanced corps. 

The importance of reliable ratings 
of personal characteristics is empha- 
sized by the findings of Gaylord and 
Russell’ in their studies of the predic- 
tive value of various measures 
obtained for a group of 280 officers 
who graduated from West Point 
in 1944. The measure called “Apti- 
tude for Service” showed the highest 
correlation (.385) with semi-annual 
ratings of efficiency obtained after 
eighteen months of active duty. The 
next highest correlation (.212) was 
obtained for a measure called ‘ Mili- 
tary Physical Efficiency.” The pre- 
dictor variable entitled “Conduct” 
was also found to be indicative of 
future success. For the 97 infantry 


2For a good example of an interview and rating 
program, see Interview Blank, Form 3, 1945, and 
accompanying Manual, War Department, The 
Adjutant General’s Office. WD AGO PRT-457. 
These interview blanks and rating forms were used 
in the selection of officers for the postwar army. 
Substantially the same procedures were used in the 
Marine Corps officer-selection program (NAVMC 
1032—PD). 

§Gaylord, Richard H., and Russell, Eve. ‘‘ West 
Point Evaluative Measures in the Prediction of 
Officer Efficiency,” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, XL. (Winter, 1951), pp. 605-12. 
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officers alone, the two best predictors 
of success were the “Aptitude for 
Service” rating and “‘Conduct,” the 
correlations being .51 and .36 respec- 
tively. In view of these findings at 
West Point, it seems all the more 
important to emphasize the value of 
using ratings of personal character- 
istics in the selection of cadets for 
Advanced R.O.T.C. 

By way of summary, one might ask 
what can be done specifically during 
the students’ enrollment in the basic 
corps which will ensure the selection 
of those who will be successful 


R.O.T.C. cadets and officers: 


First, records can be kept of the 
scholastic performance of students in the 
basic corps and those students eliminated 
from further consideration who have low 
academic records. If mental ability— 
test scores are available, the results may 
prove useful in deciding doubtful cases. 
If a cadet with a weak record during 
his first two years has a high score in a 
mental-ability test, it might be well to 
gamble on him, providing he possesses 
the other qualifications needed in an 
officer. 

Second, a record card should be kept 
for each student on which are recorded 
instances of outstandingly strong or weak 
performance. No single event should 
weigh too heavily in considering a cadet’s 
qualifications, but a series of events may 
point up a significant trend. It is 
important, however, that written records 
be kept. One should not rely on his 
memory for the pertinent facts. 

Third, ratings can be made of a 
cadet’s performance by fellow students 
as well as staff members under normal 
conditions in the classroom and on the 
drill field. Also, special test situations 
can be created such as an appearance 
before an interview board. When ratings 
are used care should be taken that the 
meaning of each trait is carefully defined 
and a rating sheet developed which will 
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facilitate the recording of responses. The 
fitness reports or performance ratings 
regularly used by the military services 
can be followed as examples. Again, 
records of ratings should be kept over a 
period of time in order to increase their 
reliability. 

Fourth, when the final selections are 
made, all sources of data should be 
assembled—marks, anecdotes of perform- 
ance, test scores, ratings—and a judgment 
reached by the military staff in co-opera- 
tion with college authorities. A selection 
board with all pertinent sources of data 
at its disposal can make its greatest 
contribution in discussing cases which are 
of the borderline type. The high-ranking 
and low-ranking students can be quite 
easily identified, but in the case of the 
borderline student a sort of clinical 
judgment or prediction has to be made 
as to whether or not he should be selected 
for the advanced corps. The use of a 
selection board to discuss doubtful cases 
may be time-consuming but, in view of 
the importance of careful selection, the 
time spent in this activity will pay 
substantial dividends. 


FTER the most promising stu- 
dents have been selected, the 

task becomes one of developing them 
into the finished product by a program 
of instruction capable of accomplish- 


ing the objective. Actually, the pro- 
gram consists primarily of three 
parts; the academic curriculum, the 
military curriculum, and the summer 
camp. There is no reason to conclude 
that these are not fundamentally 
adequate for the task; they have 
served well over several decades and 
have produced thousands of reserve 
officers for the Second World War and 
for Korea. The records of these 
reserve officers give ample evidence 
of the general effectiveness of the 
R.O.T.C, program. 

On the other hand, there is little 
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doubt that improvements can be 
made in the operation of the program 
and that benefit can be derived 
from additional effort in the direction 
of co-ordinating the three parts. It 
is clear that the R.O.T.C. graduate 
will be better prepared to do his job 
in the army if his academic subjects 
have included studies which supple- 
ment his military-science courses. 
He will also be better prepared if 
his military-science courses demand 
academic background. It should be 
pointed out here that we consider 
the academic and military curriculums 
essentially sound in their present 
forms and are not advocating substi- 
tution of academic for military 
courses or vice versa. 

The student’s academic curriculum 
consumes the major portion of his 
time while he is on the college 
campus. It is quite clear, therefore, 
that his experience in this course of 


study plays a vital part in preparing 
the young officer for his military 
duties as well as for his responsibilities 


as a citizen. For those who do not 
make a career out of their army 
assignment, there is, of course, the 
additional matter of preparing for a 
civilian occupation. 

The army officer is a leader of men, 
one who meets many new problems 
for which he will not have ready-made 
answers. In addition to his strictly 
military duties, he is often an 
ambassador of his country and on 
many occasions is required to partici- 
pate in the discussion of scientific, 
political, social, and economic ques- 
tions. It is apparent, therefore, that 
the prospective officer must have a 
good general education, which will 
bring him in contact with the major 
areas of learning—the humanities, the 
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social sciences, and the natural 
sciences. As a citizen in a democracy 
and as an army officer with growth 
potential, he must be able to see 
problems in their proper perspective 
and to apply facts and experiences 
from a wide variety of fields. Narrow, 
specialized training for an officer 
would be a serious mistake. It is 
important that the student be given 
ample time to permit him to take 
advantage of the general-education 
courses which the college has to offer. 

In addition to courses in general 
education, the college offers work in 
several areas which can make rather 
direct contributions to the specific 
needs of the officer. As a member 
of the army organization, the officer 
functions as a personnel administrator, 
a teacher, a public speaker, a political 
scientist, a business man, and a 
diplomat. Courses in general psy- 
chology, personnel psychology, educa- 
tional psychology, labor relations, and 
teaching methods can _ contribute 
understandings and skills needed in 
the teaching and administrative func- 
tions. Courses in history, political 
science, and international law supple- 
ment very effectively some "4 the 
professional military courses con- 
cerned with the history of warfare, 
strategy, and the general subject 
of international relations. Courses 
in public speaking should make the 
army officer more effective in the 
presentation of his ideas to others 
both in the regular line of duty and 
in an extra-curricular sense. Foreign- 
language instruction has many con- 
tributions to make to the education 
of the young officer in view of the 
fact that many of his duty stations 
will be in foreign countries. One 
could continue in this vein almost 
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indefinitely, listing courses which can 
make significant contributions to the 
officer-training program. College ad- 
visers, in co-operation with the 
military staff, should make the stu- 
dent aware of the importance of 
these courses so that they can be 
incorporated in his program of study 
at the appropriate time. 

While the intellectual development 
of the student through classroom, 
laboratory, and library experiences is 
extremely important, the significance 
of the student’s physical and personal- 
social development through extra- 
curricular activities, living arrange- 
ments, and the general campus 
atmosphere, should not be under- 
estimated. As a part of his general 
education the student may have been 
required to reach a certain level of 
physical efficiency which in turn is 
frequently followed by participation 
in intercollegiate and intramural 
athletics. Student government, foren- 
sics, campus publications, social pro- 
grams, and many other forms of 
extra-curricular activities provide 
excellent opportunities for the student 
to develop in his understanding of 
people and his skill in interpersonal 
relationships and leadership responsi- 
bilities. A balanced program of 
curricular and extra-curricular activi- 
ties can contribute much to the all- 
round development of the student 
and thus prepare him better for his 
duties as an officer. 


T THE present time, Army 
R.O.T.C. units are of two 
classes, branch general units and 
material units. The branch general 
units give all cadets the same military- 
science courses and commission them 
in the various branches, Infantry, 
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Artillery, Quartermaster, and so on, 
according to their abilities, choices, 
academic backgrounds, and the needs 
of the army. The branch material 
units give the cadets specific training 
for particular branches; for example, 
an Infantry R.O.T.C. unit follows 
the Infantry R.O.T.C. curriculum 
throughout the four years of college 
and normally commissions the grad- 
uate in the Infantry. It is not the 
purpose of this paper to discuss the 
merits of branch general as opposed 
to branch material or vice versa. Our 
purpose is to discuss the fundamental 
framework of the military-science 
curriculum primarily with regard to 
its ability to give the R.O.T.C. 
graduate what he needs in the way 
of military background, knowledge, 
and technique. From this point of 
view our remarks are pertinent to the 
curriculum of any type of unit. 

The military-science curriculum 
may conveniently be divided into 
the basic course and the advanced 
course. The basic course is taken 
in the first two years of college, and 
the subjects normally taught in class 
include the elements of military 
science which the soldier should know. 
The basic course is the foundation 
of the R.O.T.C. program; completion 
of it is normally a prerequisite for 
entry into the advanced course. The 
performance of the student in the 
basic course provides, perhaps, the 
most valuable data available for 
evaluating him as a potential second 
lieutenant. In fact, as stated earlier, 
the selection process should center on 
the impressions and records made 
during the first two years. 

The advanced course is constituted, 
and should be presented, so as, first, to 
prepare the platoon leader to face 
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his platoon with confidence and 
assurance; and, second, to grow in the 
military profession as he acquires 
experience and responsibility. The 
purpose is to cultivate in the student 
the physical, mental, and personal 
qualifications of a second lieutenant. 
With regard to physical development, 
the curriculum offers dismounted drill, 
and in addition it gives the instructor 
ample opportunity to stress the 
importance of a sa fitness and the 
significance of appearance, carriage, 
and poise. 

With regard to the mental objec- 
tives the curriculum contains those 
subjects most essential to the effective 
functioning of the squad and the 
platoon, and the fundamentals of 
command and staff procedure. It is 
safe to say that the omission of any 
of the subjects in the present curricu- 
lum would leave a hole in the platoon 
leader’s armor. There is much more 
information not now included in the 
curriculum which would be helpful 
to the new officer. However, more 
material would require more hours, 
and some colleges are even now 
contending that the present military- 
science courses consume too large 
a proportion of the hours available, 
and that the content and presentation 
of the courses are not up to college 
level.4 

These criticisms are not without 
foundation. The present textbook 
material used by the R.O.T.C. in 
many instances consists of army 
manuals written for a soldier with 
eight or nine years of schooling. 
Naturally, the college professor, 
gauging the course by the textbook, 


“See Dodds, Harold W. “Your Boy and the 
R.O.T.C.,” The Atlantic, 191 (March, 1953), Pe 
as-j3o. Mr. Dodd believes that the R.O.T.C. 
program can take less time. 
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concludes that the curriculum is 
“thin.” Furthermore, many R.O.T.C. 
instructors, teaching the same sub- 
jects from the same manuals, are 
prone to follow the same pattern 
which they utilized in training soldiers, 
and this pattern is too elementary 
for the college student. One notable 
exception to the “manual and soldier” 
influence is the course in military 
history. Perhaps this course has 
provoked more criticism and encour- 
aged more attacks by educators than 
all the other courses in the R.O.T.C. 
curriculum. Inadequate textbook 
material, aggravated by the officer’s 
lack of background and experience, 
has resulted in a pseudo-academic 
course taught by the military faculty. 
To counter this encroachment, several 
institutions have established a pseudo- 
military course taught by the civilian 
faculty. The outcome of the contro- 
versy is apparently still in doubt, and 
what emerges may well be expedient 
for a particular campus but not 
applicable to a national program. 

In general, the basic structure of 
the military-science curriculum seems 
sound ; however, certain changes would 
improve its military effectiveness and 
raise its prestige in academic circles. 
The first would be to provide text- 
book material on the college level. 
The subject-matter now in_ the 
curriculum could be treated more 
thoroughly and fundamentally, so as 
to give the student not only the data 
which the soldier needs to know 
but also the broader understanding 
which the officer needs to know to 
teach the subject to the soldier. The 
second change recommended would 
be to teach the courses on the 
intellectual level of the college 
student. Suitable textbooks, along 
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with careful selection and orientation 
of newly assigned instructors, would 
accomplish this purpose. The third 
step would be to include in the 
military curriculum those subjects, 
and only those subjects, which can 
be taught more effectively by the 
Military Department than by any 
other department on the campus. 
This means leaving history, political 
science, geopolitics, and other purely 
academic subjects in the departments 
to which they traditionally belong. 
It does not mean eliminating military 
history from the military-science 
curriculum; but the officer teaching 
the subject should adhere to a type 
of presentation which emphasizes he 
military rather than the historical 
significance of events. 


HE six-weeks training program 
at summer camp is a most 


essential part of the preparation of 


the R.O.T.C. graduate. It serves 
two main purposes. It immerses the 
cadet in a 24-hour schedule in the 
army environment. This experience 
is invaluable to the future officer, and 
it eliminates the man who lacks 
the personal adaptability required of 
the leader. In this sense, the summer 
camp serves as a valuable screening 
mechanism, supplementing the selec- 
tion measures applied to the Sopho- 
more. Furthermore, the camp pro- 
vides the cadet with the opportunity 
to apply in the field the theory which 
he has been taught in the classroom. 
He fires the weapons on the range 
and in field exercises, he solves 
tactical problems with units on the 
ground, he makes his bunk, cleans 
his barracks, and serves as KP. He 
gives and takes orders, leads and 
follows, teaches and is taught. His 
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nerves and muscles are put to the test. 

The summer camp as presently 
organized, however, has a disadvan- 
tage. The cadet does not come in 
contact with the average soldier. He 
lives, trains, and associates with 
other cadets, all college students, 
highly selected and genuinely moti- 
vated. He is commanded and 
instructed by officers and enlisted 
menonR.O.T.C. duty. Consequently, 
he does not learn to solve the problems 
of indifference, incompetence, and 
delinquency, coping with which is a 
very real part of a platoon leader’s 
responsibilities. This is a serious 
gap in the R.O.T.C. graduate’s pro- 
gram of instruction. It could be 
remedied at the present time by 
putting the cadet in a troop unit for 
a portion of the six weeks. His status 
could be that of an acting non- 
commissioned officer with duties com- 
parable to those now assigned to 
enlisted men in leadership training. 
The first two weeks, for example, 
could be devoted to firing and field 
work to round out the cadet’s 
theoretical background. The remain- 
ing four weeks could then be spent 
with troops where he would see 
lieutenants and captains in action, 
commanding, training, leading, advis- 
ing, rewarding, and punishing; and 
where he himself, as a non-commis- 
sioned officer, would instruct the 
average soldier whom he will eventu- 
ally have to lead. This, of course, 
would mean the elimination of 
two-thirds of the tactics and tech- 
niques in the present summer-camp 
curriculum. But each graduate is 
normally sent to his service school 
upon being ordered to active duty, 
and here the instruction in these 

[Continued on page 455) 


HERE is an_ educational 

movement afoot these days 

which, it seems to me, has 
been too little recognized and defined 
as such. Its possibilities have thus 
not been fully realized on the nation’s 
campuses. To those members of 
the academic profession who feel 
strongly their separation from the 
reality of doing, who by the nature 
of their calling must preach and not 
practice their preachments, and who 
therefore are more and more forced 
to rely on theory and book knowledge 
alone, the movement comes as a 
hopeful sign indeed. Although it is 
at present confined largely to a few 
fields of academic interest, the 
example it offers can be followed 
in many others, until someday perhaps 
every faculty member can receive 
its benefits. Because I am enthusi- 
astic over the possibilities of such an 
expansion, I would like to describe 
the movement briefly and even to 
urge its adoption as a cause. The 
development I refer to is the recent 
opening up of numerous channels 
of communication between the nation’s 
businesses and industries, on the one 
hand, and its teachers of social 
science, business administration, and 
industrial engineering, on the other. 
I am not speaking of the propaganda 
which flows in one direction only, of 
which faculty members have become 
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chary, to say the least.' I refer, 
instead, to several well-conceived and 
effectively carried out educational 
projects instituted in the last few 
years by leaders in business, industry, 
and education, aimed at broadening 
the academic participants’ experience 
and knowledge by supplying the 
actual immersion in the industrial 
environment that such professors need 
if they wish to bring vitality to the 
dry bones of their courses. These 
undertakings are conducted under 
auspices which vary considerably; 
some are under academic sponsorship, 
others under that of foundations, and 
still others are projects of individual 
business and industrial firms. The 
types of approach utilized are widely 
dissimilar too. But the cheerful 
thing is that these programs continue 
to grow, and the idea which underlies 
them all, that the most effective 
teaching can be done by those who 
have experienced at first hand the 
operations and practices they teach, 
continues to gain new adherents. 

A glance at two or three pro- 
grams will suffice to illustrate the 
nature of them all. Perhaps the 
most extensive is the College-Business 
Exchange Fellowship Program of the 
Foundation for Economic Education. 


1See Adamson, King. “Propaganda, Special 
Interests, and the Professor,” Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors, XXXVII 
(Winter, 1952-53), pp. 693-701. 
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Since 1948, this organization has 
enabled 392 college and university 
professors from 211 institutions to 
spend six weeks with one or another 
of 112 business firms across the 
country in quest of practical knowl- 
edge and understanding in their 
particular fields of interest. The 
Foundation imposes few rules. It 
merely serves as the agency to interest 
firms in the program and to supply 
candidates for them, once they have 
agreed to participate. Each firm 
handles its own Fellows as it pleases 
and—at least to judge from those I 
know—the response of the Fellows 
has been excellent. I was with the 


United States Steel Company in the 
summer of 1952 under this program. 
Admittedly it was a poor time, since 
the operations side of the industry 
was closed tight by the strike, but 
the experience was none the less a 


valuable one to me. Five of us 
from as many different schools were 
given a complete Cook’s tour of the 
company’s general offices, with suffi- 
cient time allotted at each port of call 
to enable us to get a good grasp of 
that unit’s function in the over-all 
organization. We were free to ask 
unlimited questions and we were 
subjected to no organized indoctrina- 
tion. Indeed, we were given every 
opportunity and facility to study a 
concrete industrial enterprise in an 
atmosphere free from propaganda 
and bias. Many times since, I have 
been able to bring out a point in my 
teaching better by recalling how 


United States Steel works in practice, | 


and my whole concept of industrial 
organization was expanded and clari- 
fied as a result of my experience. I 
trust I am a better teacher for it. 

All kinds of companies take part— 
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industrial giants like United States 
Steel Company and the Aluminum 
Company of America; small, locally 
owned firms; banks; mercantile 
houses; manufacturing concerns; in- 
surance companies; railroads—so that 
practical knowledge in a wide range 
of fields can be had. And had 
painlessly, it should be added, for 
the companies pay the Fellows their 
expenses while they are in training. 
Each year the Foundation has 
increased the number of Fellows as 
well as the number of participating 
firms, and the chances are that it will 
continue to do so. 


OMEWHAT the same methods 
have been utilized indi- 
vidual companies without foundation 
sponsorship. United States Steel’s 
Columbia-Geneva Division, for in- 
stance, has carried on short courses 
for a limited number of academic 
people on the West Coast, in which, 
at the company’s expense, the pro- 
fessors were shown the operations of 
the steel industry and were given an 
opportunity to inquire freely into 
any aspect of them they cared to. 
Other firms, through similar mechan- 
isms or by means of such devices as 
open houses and exhibits, are attempt- 
ing to do the same thing. Probably 
every faculty member has encountered 
one or more such projects in his own 
vicinity in the last year or so. As 
more and more companies show it 
can be done, the number of such 
projects can be expected to increase. 
Case Institute of Technology in 
Cleveland, Ohio, presented another 
type of program for the third time 
during the summer of 1954. In an 
effort to help teachers of economics 
and the social sciences to relate the 
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theory they teach to business opera- 
tions and industrial facts, it offers 
a six-weeks course in economics for 
fifty of them, in which half the time 
is devoted to lectures on economic 
theory by outstanding authorities 
in the field and half to “‘shirt-sleeved 
businessmen actually demonstrating 
economics in action.”* Recognizing 
the considerable gap between the 
traditional textbook approach to 
economics and the actual application 
of principles in practice, Case has 
tried to bridge it by intensive training 
in a synthesis of the two. Teachers 
are given “a chance to discuss 
economic problems with executives 
who have to live with them—and 
figure out the answer.*”” Businessmen 
in the Cleveland area have lent their 
hearty co-operation—Republic Steel 
Company assumes all expenses in- 
volved—and so successful has the 
idea been that it, too, can well be 
expected to be tried elsewhere before 
long. 

Still another approach has been 
utilized on the secondary level in 
Atlanta, Georgia. Under the sponsor- 
ship of the education committee 
of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, 
an annual Business-Education Day is 
held, on which the city’s public-school 
teachers themselves go to school. 
Over one hundred business and 
industrial firms in the area co-operate 
in presenting a rough sketch of what 
they do, their niche in the national 
economy, their problems and their 
needs. The lecture method, movies, 
and plant tours are all made use of, 
and everyone concerned seems pleased 
with the results. They believe that 


*Business Week, July 12, 1952, p. 154. The 
story of the Case program is discussed in detail in 
this article. 

bid., p. 156. 
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better understanding between the 
educational and business communities 
is thus fostered and as a consequence 
teachers, by knowing whereof they 
speak, come nearer to teaching fact 
than fiction about one important 
segment of American life. Although 
the program has not yet been extended 
to faculties of the institutions of 
higher learning in the Atlanta area, 
there is no reason why it should not 
be just as valuable there. 

Many professors have long been 
in the habit of bringing outside 
speakers into the classroom to give 
point to a particular portion of their 
subject-matter. Happily, a_ logical 
extension of that custom is becoming 
common. More and more frequently, 
men are being brought directly from 
business and industry to the nation’s 
campuses to teach or lecture in 
courses in industrial management or 
engineering, economics or business 
administration. On the staff of my 
school are several such men, and 
everywhere I have visited in the past 
few years there are others. They are 
not displacing their more book-bound 
brethren. Rather they are supple- 
menting their efforts in the most 
practical way. From them, students 
are able to gain insights into the 
practical aspects of a problem that 
their usual instructor may be unable 
to give, and their instructors are 
given contacts which heretofore may 
have been denied them. 


HERE are other aspects of this 


development, I am sure. Those 

I have discussed, however, are suffi- 

cient to indicate the growing number 

of opportunities for teachers in the 

fields affected to get away from the 
[Continued on page 454) 
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Student Motives for Extra- 
Curricular Activities' 


While some teachers believe that 
student activities encroach upon time 
needed for academic work, others 
recognize the social values of such 
group participation. Studies by 
Gambrill, Nicholson, and Jepsen 
disclose that earnings after college 
are correlated with previous extra- 
curricular activity by coefficients of 
correlation in the neighborhood of 
.2.2. These are not high, but they 
are as high as coefficients found 
between scholastic performance and 
earnings after graduation. 

Whatever the réle of student activi- 
ties in academic life should be, those 
responsible for regulation and over- 
sight will find statistics on reasons 
for participation of interest to them. 
The report described here contains 
results from a class research project at 
Temple University during the spring 
term of 1952. 

Temple has relatively few students 
living on campus but rather is typical 
of large urban universities with a 
commuter student body. There is 
less opportunity for students to con- 
gregate during lesiure hours than at a 


‘Reported by Purnell Benson, and Robert 
McMullin, Department of Sociology, Temple Uni- 
versity. 

*Gambrill, Bessie L., College Achievement and 
Vocational Success (New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1922); Nicholson, Frank, 
“Success in College and After,” School and Society, 
II (August 14, 1915), pp. 229-32; Jepsen, Victor L., 
“College Activities and Vocational Success,” 
Occupations, XX1X (February, 1951), pp. 345-47- 


campus college, since work or home 
situations may limit participation, 
Approximately 550 questionnaires 
were distributed to students in classes 
in sociology, psychology, history, and 
public speaking, who filled them out 
during class time. Those declining 
to fill out questionnaires were esti- 
mated to be one-tenth of the total 
solicited. The sample composition 
seemed fairly typical of Temple 
undergraduates. Sixty-three per cent 
of the sample were men; $4 per cent of 
the sample reported part-time gainful 
employment and § per cent full-time 
employment. Thirteen per cent were 
married. Twenty-seven per cent gave 
their religious affiliation as Protestant, 
16 per cent Catholic, 50 per cent 
Jewish, and 7 per cent listed no 
affiliation. The median age of sub- 
jects replying was twenty-one years. 
Extra-curricular participation was 
not extensive, the average number of 
categories of organizations to which 
students belonged or which they 
attended being 1.6 per student for the 
sample. Twenty-nine per cent neither 
belonged to nor attended any campus 
organization. Activities sponsored by 
instructional departments headed the 
list, drawing in about one out of 
every three students. Religious 
organizations attracted one in four, 
and social and fraternal groups, about 
one in five. A breakdown of figures 
for the three major denominations 
showed little variation in the propor- 
tions of members and attenders of 
religious organizations from different 
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TABLE I 


Reasons Given By SruDENTS FOR AFFILIATING WITH CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS 


Percentaces or Members anv Atrenvers Rerortinc 


CLAssIFieD BY ORGANIZATIONS 


Reporteo 


Departmental 


Musical 


(1) 


Further my political interests . 
Provide an opportunity to meet 
people... 79 
Friends belong. . 33 
Provide recreation . 53 
Advance intellectual interests. 67 
Have religious value for me. . . 11 
Provide status or recognition. 35 
Help professionally. . 51 
Do not appeal to me (or failed 
to mote any type of appeal) . 11 


Professional 

Social or 

Fraternal 

Student 

Government 

| Neither Belong 

to Nor Attend 
Any Organization 


lel Political 
| 
S| Religious 


| 


Publications 
in 


Total Sample 
! 


125 106 


*The samber @ at t the bottom of each column is the number of students who reported that | they belonged to > che. organization 


named or attended without belonging. 


{Thirty-three per cent stated “ no appeal” and 44 per cent failed to check any type of - ao 
{Sixteen per cent said “no appeal” and 16 per cent failed to check any type of appea 


faiths, except that a larger proportion 
of Jewish students belonged but did 


not attend. 

Motives for participating in campus 
organizations are presented in Table I. 
For each category of organization the 
reasons why campus organizations 
in general appealed to the student are 
given. In some cases, the number 
of students within an organizational 
category was too few to permit 
significant comparisons between organ- 
izations. However, such observations 
as the following were conspicuous: 
78 per cent of those in religious 
organizations were appealed to by 
the opportunity to meet people and 
65 per cent by recreational oppor- 
tunity. Only 43 per cent of this 
organizational category cited religious 
value as constituting the motive for 
joining. It is noteworthy that for all 
organizations the desire to meet 
people headed the list, with recrea- 
tional and intellectual appeal usually 


next inimportance. The professional 
and friendship values of organizations 
also had very substantial weight. 
Thirty-two per cent found no appeal 
in campus organizations (or failed to 
check any category of appeal), 
approximately the proportion who 
neither belonged to nor attended 
campus activities. 

In considering the circumstances 
which limited or prevented participa- 
tion, “‘studies” headed the list of 
reported reasons, with 311 out of 490 
checking this response. ‘‘Employ- 
ment” was a limiting factor for 237, 
almost one-half of the sample. 
“Family obligations” and “time 
spent with friends” were cited by 112 
and 105 respondents, respectively. 
“Health” and “fear of political 
persecution” were listed only 8 and 10 
times respectively. “Lack of interest” 
was given by 104, and in only 42 cases 
was no limiting circumstance reported. 
These statistics reflect a student body 
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TABLE II 


STATEMENT OF 
Opinion on Aim 


Percentaces or Stupents Catecory 
or AGREEMENT 


Strongly 


Agree Doubtful 


Disagree 


(1) 


Education will eventually ‘event men’s minds and 
bring about a better world. ; Hee 


Campus political organizations give students 
experience and training for future citizenship. .... 


National political organizations and parties should 
be encouraged to form local groups at Temple.... . 


Students are an effective political power 


Political organizations should have the cf ron to 
expel those who differ in their aims or beliefs from 
the majority of members 


Economic standards of living can be improved 
through democractic political planning 


Participation in political and economic reform 
activities to improve my own income, status, or 
opportunity is one of my aims in life ; 


One of my aims in life is working for a better world 
for other human beings. ; 


which must make an economic struggle 
for an education. 

The opinions and aims (see 
Table II) reported by students con- 
cerning education and political action 
show an encouraging grasp of the 
purposes of academic and extra- 
curricular life. Two-thirds of the 
sample affirmed their faith in educa- 
tion by agreement or strong agree- 
ment that education will bring about 
a better world. The same proportion 
believed campus political organiza- 
tions provided experience and training 
for citizenship. Fifty-five per cent 
believed that students are an effec- 
tive political power, but only 45 per 
cent thought national political organi- 
zations should form local campus 
groups. Slightly over two-thirds 
believed that democratic political 


23 


4° 3 1 


planning can improve standards of 
living, yet only 37 per cent reported 
having the aim of economic self- 
improvement through political action. 
Eighty-four per cent expressed the 
aim of working for a better world, 
perhaps an exaggeration of real moti- 
vation, but nevertheless healthfully 
indicative of the perennial optimism 
of youth. 


A Look at the President of 
the Small College’ 


The president of a university or 
college—even a small college—should 
be a person of excellent academic 
training, wide experience, and unusual 
abilities. To understand better the 


'Reported by Wilson F. Wetzler, Assistant 
Director of Student Teaching, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
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presidents of the small liberal-arts 
colleges, the writer attempted to 
throw light on the answers to two 
questions: What sort of background 
and education have the incumbent 
presidents of the small colleges? What 
do they consider to be the particular 
problems they face which demand 
special training and abilities? 

A questionnaire was sent to the 
presidents of 40 liberal-arts colleges, 
privately controlled and church 
related, with a student enrollment of 
five hundred or less, which were 
selected at random from the list of 
institutions whose enrollment figures 
were published by the United States 
Office of Education for September, 
1952. Twenty-four college presidents 
answered the questionnaire. The data 
compiled from the replies and 
presented here deal with experience, 
training, and, finally, particular com- 
ments about their positions. The 
figures in the table which follows 
show the beginning and present ages 
of these men: 


Age Beginning Present 

Range Age 
4 3 
5 5 
56-60. 1 3 
61-65. ° 3 
Over 65 ° 2 


These figures suggest that the presi- 
dent of the small liberal-arts college 
assumed his duties at a median age of 
forty-five, confirming the national 
figure generally accepted. The median 
age of the present administrator is 
fifty-two. 

About half of the presidents have 
been in office five years or less; only 
one has served 30 years or more. Over 
60 per cent of the presidents expressed 
a belief that the average term of 
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office should be five years or less. 
Only three persons were of the opinion 
that a small college would retain its 
president for 10 years or more. 

The salaries of the college presidents 
in this study run from $5,000 to 
$10,000 plus. Seven presidents receive 
$10,000 or more, three receive $5,000, 
and the average salary is $7,500. 
Several replies mention supplements 
to the salary in terms of maintenance 
of various kinds. 

Each president holds one or more 
college degrees, and 43 per cent of the 
administrators have earned a Doctor’s 
degree. Eighty-eight per cent of the 
presidents have three or more degrees, 
although many of these degrees are 
honorary. 

The undergraduate college prepara- 
tion of the administrator shows a 
variety of training experiences. How- 
ever, there seems to be a definite 
preference for the social sciences; 43 
per cent selected that area for their 
undergraduate majors. There is a 
decided preference for a particular 
field of graduate study, since 52 per 
cent elected religion as their area of 
graduate specialization. There is no 
other definite pattern of study elected 
in either the undergraduate or grad- 
uate work by these college presidents. 
However, in the great majority of 
cases the college and university 
experiences have been predominantly 
in the liberal arts with emphasis on 
the humanities. 

About one-half of the presidents 
have had some public-school teaching 
or administrative experience. Slightly 
less than 20 per cent had remained in 
this type of work for five years or 
more. Many kinds of public-school 
work are listed, but no particular 
pattern of experience is in evidence. 
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Most of the presidents have had 
some experience in college teaching, 
only 17 per cent lacking this kind of 
background. Four presidents served 
in some capacity for 20 years or more 
before receiving the final promotion. 
The median time spent in college 
work is 8 years. A wide variety of 
general college activities is in evidence, 
with a tendency for religious or 
seminary experiences to predominate. 

Only 38 per cent of the presidents 
have had any experience in business 
or industrial work. Two remained 
outside the college environment ten 
years or longer. Incomplete responses 
on the questionnaire indicate that 
this phase of the presidents’ back- 
ground is of short duration even for 
the few who report in the affirmative. 
No particular pattern of experience 
in business or industrial work is in 
evidence. 

The college presidents were asked 
to state the job from which they 
resigned in order to accept their 
present position. Almost half of them 
were engaged in some kind of religious 
activity. Seven presidents were 
already engaged in college adminis- 
tration at a lower level, while one left 
another presidency to accept his 
present position. Only 18 per cent 
were promoted from the rank of 
professor. As might be expected 
from the evidence to this point, it is 
not surprising to learn that 73 per 
cent of this group of college presidents 
are ministers. 

A variety of characteristics needed 
by a successful college president were 
listed by 23 administrators. These 
personal qualities for a desirable 
president are grouped in seventeen 
descriptive terms and listed here in 
order of frequency of mention: 
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integrity (8), tact (7), scholarship (6), 
patience (6), business ability (6), 
personality (5), leadership ability 
(5), public-relations skills (5), wisdom 
(3), faith (3), energy (3), “thick-skin” 
(3), experience (2), resourcefulness (2), 
optimism (2), and common sense (1). 
The college presidents then indi- 
cated the type of education which 
should be provided in preparation for 
this position, as well as to develop 
some of the characteristics needed to 
do the job well. A significant 65 per 
cent believe that a liberal-arts educa- 
tion is probably the best kind of 
preparation for the college adminis- 
trator. Training in business and 
administration is emphasized. Only 
three persons believe that a religious 
education in itself is the finest and 
most qualifying kind of preparation. 
Special problems facing the presi- 
dent, especially of the small liberal- 
arts college, are listed. Ninety per 
cent of the administrators believe 
that financial problems are the most 
pressing and urgent. The question of 
selecting and holding competent 
faculty members is next in impor- 
tance. Student recruitment and en- 
rollment rank high in_ seriousness. 
Some administrators think that the 
business of interpreting the college’s 
program in all of its phases to all 
groups should be the main considera- 
tion. Four presidents note that they 
should be concerned with “academic 
freedom.” 
The presidents comment on those 
aspects of their jobs which give them 
the most satisfaction. They like the 
stimulating environment into which 
their position puts them. The people 
and situations facing them are gener- 
ally challenging and interesting. 
[Continued on page 456) 
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Tue New Hampshire Alumnus, 
monthly alumni publication of the 
University of New Hampshire, has 
been selected as the “magazine of 
the year” in the annual competition 
conducted by the American Alumni 
Council. Over one hundred of the 
country’s top-ranking alumni maga- 
zines were entered in the competition, 
which was judged by a — of 
professional judges drawn from the 
staffs of leading magazines. Runners- 
up were the Wellesley Alumnae Maga- 
zine and the Harvard Business School 
Bulletin. Other universities whose 
alumni magazines received honorable 
mention were Brown, Harvard, Mich- 
igan, Ohio State, Oklahoma, Roch- 
ester, and Yale. 


Leapine private preparatory schools 
are sending more of their graduates to 
college than at any time since World 
War II. The thirty-fifth edition of 
the standard Handbook of Private 
Schools, published by Porter Sargent, 
reveals that 459 preparatory schools 
throughout the country graduated 
16,067 students in 1953, of whom 
14,798 were admitted to college, 
for a record g2 per cent. This marks 
a significant increase since 1948 when 
only 87 per cent of graduates entered 
college. 


As rue culmination of over two 
years’ study of faculty-personnel 
policies, Denison University has 
created the rank of senior professor 
and appointed nine persons to it. 


Earlier changes growing out of the 
study included lowering the normal 
retirement age from seventy to sixty- 
five and providing that permanent 
tenure should apply to academic rank 
and status only and that administra- 
tive duties should be assigned for a 
maximum term of three years. (There 
is no prohibition of additional terms 
for administrative officers.) The senior 
professorship was provided as a means 
of retaining “the leadership of these 
veteran chairmen and the continuity 
they could provide” and at the same 
time realizing the values of the new 
policy of rotating administrative 
duties. “... it is expected that 
the influence of their leadership in 
teaching, in counseling students, and 
in guidance of younger colleagues, can 
be increased rather than diminished.” 
Not all departments will have senior 
professors and there will be only one 
in any department. 


“Twenty-seven fellowships carrying 
stipends ranging from $2,000 to $3,500 
are offered by the American Associa- 
tion of University Women to Ameri- 
can women for advanced study or 
research during the academic year 
1955-56. Generally, the $2,000 
fellowships are awarded to young 
women who have completed residence 
work for the Ph.D. degree or have 
already received the degree; the 
$2,500 to $3,500 awards are made to 
more mature scholars who need a 
year of uninterrupted work for writing 
and research. Unless otherwise speci- 
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fied, the fellowships are unrestricted 
as to subject and place of study. 
Applications and supporting materials 
must reach the Association office in 
Washington by December 15, 1954. 
For detailed information address the 
Secretary, Committee on Fellowship 
Awards, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, 1634 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The Educational Testing Service 
is offering for 1955-56 its eighth 
series of research fellowships in 
psychometrics leading to the Ph.D. 
degree at Princeton University. Open 
to men who are acceptable to the 
Graduate School of the University, 
the two fellowships each carry a 
stipend of $2,500 a year and are 
normally renewable. Fellows will be 
engaged in part-time research in the 
general area of psychological measure- 
ment at the offices of the Educational 
Testing Service and will, in addition, 
carry a normal program of studies in 
the Graduate School. Suitable under- 
graduate preparation may consist 
either of a major in psychology with 
supporting work in mathematics, or a 
major in mathematics together with 
some work in psychology. However, 
in choosing fellows, primary emphasis 
is given to superior scholastic attain- 
ment and demonstrated research 
ability rather than to specific course 
preparation. The closing date for 
completing applications is January 


13, 1955. 


A NEW co-operative program leading 
to the degree, Bachelor of Fine Arts, 
has been announced by the Parsons 
School of Design and New York 
University. Beginning this fall, stu- 
dents at Parsons will have the 
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opportunity to work for an academic 
degree under the School’s arrangement 
with the University’s Washington 
Square College of Arts and Science. 
At the same time, N.Y.U. under- 
graduates are to have the additional 
choice of majoring in the arts of 
design. The program consists of 
classes in the liberal arts and humani- 
ties which will be taken at N.Y.U. 
and courses in design to be offered 
at Parsons. N.Y.U. is to grant the 
fine-arts degree after successful com- 
pletion of the four-year program. 


Evenine courses in liberal education 
for adults are now offered by Pratt 
Institute. In a new program co- 
ordinated with the existing profes- 
sional offerings of the Evening Art 
School and the Evening School of 
Science and Technology, the Insti- 
tute’s Division of General Studies 
offers work in current economic and 
political problems, human relations, 
great books, and creative writing. 
These classes are available to students 
already specializing in applied arts or 
technology, but they are planned for 
other interested adults also. Enroll- 
ment is on a single-course basis. 


One of the major educational prob- 
lems facing many states today is 
determining the most effective size 


of the public-school unit. Two 
important aspects of this question 
are: What effect does the size of the 
high school have upon the student’s 
scholastic record in college? and 
What relation does the standing of 
the high school have to the student’s 
academic achievement? Inanattempt 
to answer these questions with 
particular application to the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, William O. Hamp- 
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ton found that students from the 
smallest high schools had the lowest 
grade-point ratio at every level of 
college attendance, except at the 
sophomore. In general, his figures 
suggest that college achievement 
increases with high-school size. With 
regard to the relationship of achieve- 
ment to accreditation status, he 
found that, in general, students who 
graduate from accredited high schools 
in Mississippi achieve greater scho- 
lastic success at the University than 
do students from non-accredited high 
schools. 


Dnauver education has assumed an 
increasingly important position in 
the curriculum of the nation’s high 
schools, colleges, and universities 
during the last eighteen years. From 
a pioneer course at Pennsylvania 
State College in 1936, the subject 
has advanced to a present total of 
well over 425 courses in more than 
two hundred colleges throughout the 
forty-eight states. Six thousand, of 
the more than twenty thousand high 
schools in the country, have training 
cars and conduct complete driver- 
education programs. Several thou- 
sand others give some classroom 
instruction. 


A new interdepartmental program 
comprising sociology, social work, 
Werpey and law has been estab- 
ished by the University of Minnesota 
to train students for careers in the 
control of delinquency and crime. 
The purpose of the new program is 
to meet the demand of students who 
during their third and fourth years 
of college wish to prepare either for 
graduate professional training or for 
sub-professional careers in the field 
of delinquency control as well as to 
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meet the urgent need of the many 
agencies in this field for more broadly 
trained personnel. 

Prerequisites for the program, to 
be taken in the freshman and sopho- 
more years, include introduction to 
sociology, social statistics, social prob- 
lems, principles of economics, general 
psychology, and American govern- 
ment and politics. Required studies 
for the junior and senior years are 
grouped under four principal classifi- 
cations: personality development and 
individual behavior, intellectual and 
ethical forces affecting behavior, social 
forces affecting behavior, and tools 
for controlling and adjusting socially 
unacceptable behavior. The Univer- 
sity law school has opened its course 
in criminal law to all students in this 
program, and the course has been 
made a requirement. 


Grants of nearly $80,000 for the 
advancement of public health and 
research in nutrition have been 
approved by the Committee of the 
Williams-Waterman Fund for the 
Combat of Dietary Diseases. The 
grants will support eleven research 
and health projects in this country, 
Cuba, and Formosa. Institutions 
receiving grants include: Clemson 
Agricultural College, Tulane, Colum- 
bia, Pittsburgh, Washington Univer- 
sity, Fundaciédn de Investigaciones 
Medicas (Havana), the College of 
Medical Evangelists, and the Merrill 
Palmer School. 


Accorpinc to officials of Michigan 
State College, jobs for college grad- 
uates remained at a high level during 
1954, despite recession talk. At that 
institution, 436 firms with 31,103 
jobs available interviewed students 
during the year. Total jobs in 1954 
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were about equal to those of 1953. 
Both employers and students were 
more selective this year. 


Two scholarships have been created 
by the Purchasing Agents Association 
of Chicago to finance study in the 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
management curriculum for the pro- 
fessional education of purchasing 
executives. Each provides full tui- 
tion. The curriculum, a pioneering 
educational program, was established 
because there was little specialized 
training available at the college level. 


Niwereen secondary-school teachers 
from France, brought to this country 
under the Teachers Exchange Pro- 
gram of the United States Office of 
Education, entered the seventh annual 
program of American Studies at Yale 
University for Foreign Students last 
summer. During their stay at Yale, 
the French teachers attended regu- 
larly scheduled classes designed to 
acquaint them with American culture 
and politics. They also toured places 
of historical, social, and international 
interest in the East and viewed 
motion pictures portraying life in the 
United States. Nearly two hundred 
students from other nations have 
studied in the United States through 
the Yale summer sessions during the 
last six years. The program was set 
up in 1948 to introduce foreign stu- 
dents to aspects of American life 
often missed in regular study. 


Tue Library of Congress has received 
from Wilson F. Harwood of Wash- 
ington, D.C., a collection of 166 
letters and other materials of auto- 
graphic interest, written by or to 
members of the Harwood family and 
their ancestor, Benjamin Franklin. 
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This material, dating from 1769 to 
1928, relates principally to the United 
States Navy, but it also reveals the 
wide cultural and social activities of 
the Harwood family. 

Among the autographs of particular 
interest is a letter from Franklin, 
written from London on July g, 1769, 
to his friend, William Bartram of 
Philadelphia, assuring Bartram that 
he will be continued on the King’s 
payroll and urging him to publish 
his observations on seeds and plants 
in America. Another letter is from 
Dolly Madison, dated September 17, 
1805, at Gray’s Ferry, where the 
Madisons had fled to escape the 
yellow-fever epidemic in Philadelphia. 
Materials in the collection relating to 
military and naval history include a 
brief note dated March 3, 1808, from 
President Jefferson to Robert Smith, 
Secretary of the Navy, asking: “Can 
a gunboat be spared from Charles- 
ton?”’; a log of the U. S. Frigate 
“Constitution,” kept by Andrew A. 
Harwood in 1826; a letter of June to, 
1861, from John A. Dahlgren to 
President Lincoln, recommending the 
use of Oreson Blunt’s new gun, with 
Lincoln’s endorsement bearing the 
same date: “I saw the gun myself 
and witnessed some of the experi- 
ments with it; and I really think it 
worthy of the attention of the 
Government”; and letters and docu- 
ments written by secretaries of the 
Navy and naval officers, including 
Matthew C. Perry and David G. 
Farragut. Literary autographs in- 
clude a holograph of Henry W. 
Longfellow’s poem, “The Ladder of 
St. Augustine” and letters to Rear 
Admiral Andrew A. Harwood and his 
family from Longfellow, Richard W. 
Gilder, Charles Dickens, and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 
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-Editorial‘Comments - 


An Important Self-Study 


NE of the most noteworthy 
recent attempts by an institu- 
tion to improve its educational 

program is that which is now under 
way in the College of the University 
of Pittsburgh. The project began in 
the summer of 1952, when Dean 
Stanton C, Crawford asked the Col- 
lege’s Committee on General Educa- 
tion whether it would be interested 
in preparing a proposal to the Com- 
mittee on Self Studies of the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education 
for a grant of $25,000 to carry out a 
self-study of the College. The Com- 
mittee replied that it would be glad 
to prepare such a proposal and would 
be willing to carry out the study if the 
grant were received. Accordingly, a 
proposal was made that the College 
should “make a survey of its oppor- 
tunities and its potentialities for 
extending liberal education among the 
people of Western Pennsylvania. The 
specific purpose of this survey would 
be to find out what the College is now 
doing to produce liberally educated, 
well-informed citizens, what its re- 
sources and potentialities are in this 
direction, and in what ways its 
potentialities might be more fully 
realized.” It was suggested that the 
study should cover, first, the curricu- 
lum provided by the College for its 
own students; second, the service 
courses provided for undergraduates 
in the various professional schools of 
the University; and third, the desira- 
bility of establishing non-credit 
liberal-arts courses for adults. The 


proposal was approved by the Fund 
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for Adult Education and the requested 
grant was made, with the stipulation 
that the study begin on February 1, 
1953, and be completed by October 1. 
Responsibility for supervising the 
study was vested in the Committee 
on General Education, which for the 
duration of the project was known as 
the College Self Study Committee. 
This is an elected faculty committee 
composed of three members each from 
the areas of the humanities, the social 
sciences, and the natural sciences.! 
Three working committees were estab- 
lished to deal with the internal 
curriculum of the College, service to 
students in professional schools, and 
liberal education for adults. These 
committees were made up partly of 
members of the Self Study Committee 
and partly of other members of the 
faculty. Each of the working com- 
mittees carried on an extensive study 
of its problem. Documentary mate- 
rials of the University and other 
institutions, educational literature, 
questionnaires, conferences with fac- 
ulty members, educational consult- 
ants, and community leaders, and 
other materials and procedures were 
utilized. The Self Study Committee 
provided over-all supervision and 
co-ordination. The result of this 
activity was an elaborate report of 
158 pages to the College faculty. It 
is with the part of this report dealing 
with the internal curriculum of the 
College that we are here concerned. 


'The writer is greatly indebted to Putnam F. 
Jones, chairman of the Department of English and 
of the College Self Study Committee. Mr. Jones 
made available a copy of the report of the Com- 
mittee to the faculty and information concerning 
the action of the faculty with respect to it. 
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In this part of its work, the 
Committee 
. . « found a distinct difference in quality 
and effectiveness between the specialized 
education we were providing and the 
“general” education. The major pro- 
grams of the departments were intel- 
ligently planned and carried out, but the 
general part of the student’s education 
was a hit-or-miss affair, nobody’s partic- 
ular concern, a matter of chance within 
the working of a traditional set of 
distribution requirements. 
Hence the Committee gave its atten- 
tion chiefly to general education. 


HE most important recommen- 

dation was for the establishment 
of five new eight-credit courses in 
Communication Skills, Introduction 
to the Humanities, Introduction to 
the Social Sciences, Introduction to 
the Physical Sciences, and Introduc- 
tion to the Biological Sciences. These 
courses would be set up on an experi- 
mental basis and, after they had been 
developed and tested, the first three 
and either the fourth or fifth would 
be required of all students. The 
courses would be fitted into the 
existing distribution requirements, 
under which each student is required 
to earn eighteen credits each in the 
humanities, the social sciences, and 
the natural sciences. 

Under the Committee’s plan, the 
student, instead of being allowed 
completely free election of courses in 
fulfilling this requirement, would be 
required in each field to take first the 
core course, then a six-hour general- 
education course in the department 
of his choice, and, as a third course, 
any departmental course for which 
he was qualified. The new courses 
would take half the student’s time 
during the first two years. 
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The faculty, at its meetings in 
November and December, 1953, dis- 
cussed and approved the “general 
plan for developing a core curriculum 
of basic integrated courses” and 
provided for its implementation. 
During the current academic year the 
courses are to be planned, and during 
1955-56 they are to be tested in pilot 
sections. Faculty committees are to 
be established for each of the four 
areas to plan and test the courses, 
make recommendations concerning 
the number of credits to be assigned to 
each, and propose methods of teach- 
ing, administering, and staffing them. 


... In both the planning and testing 
phases of their work these faculty com- 
mittees shall be assisted by experts in 
the field of tests and measurements, so 
that the core courses can be . . . planned 
in terms of the known capacities, needs, 
and interests of our students and... 
tested for their effectiveness in producing 
the results intended. 


Final plans for the courses are to be 
submitted to the College Curriculum 
Committee and the faculty for 
approval. No other changes in dis- 
tribution requirements are to be 
made pending study by a new com- 
mittee of other changes proposed by 
the Self Study Committee. It is 
interesting that the attendance and 
the votes at the two faculty meetings 
where the report was considered were 
the largest in the history of the 
College. 

So much for the history of the 
Pittsburgh project and the most 
important recommendation of the 
report. It is impossible here even 
to mention the many other fine 
things in the report. Moreover, the 
preparation of the report is merely 

[Continued on page 


Challenging and Thought-Arousing 


ExperRIMENT IN Epucation: Wuat We 
Can LEARN FROM TEACHING GERMANY, 
by William Ernest Hocking. Chicago: 

enry Regnery Company, 1954. xvi+ 

03 pp. $5.00. . 

his is a challenging, thought-arousing 

book. The reader whose concern is 
narrowly with the analysis and repair 
of higher education in our own land may 
save time by = at once to Part 6 
and pondering Mr. Hocking’s conclusions 
out of a lifetime of teaching philosophy 
at Yale and Harvard. He may not 
concur in every one of the author’s 
obiter dicta, but he will not fail to be 
stirred to further reflection on most of 
the moot issues. But the reader who 
will embrace in his thinking the wider 
and continuing problem of how educa- 
tional systems in other countries can 
infuse democratic motives and outlooks 
into their schools will read from beginning 
to end—and not once but twice, so 
packed with ideas is this study. 

Even a mention of the numerous 
avenues of thought opened up by Mr. 
Hocking would take undue space. The 
reviewer's best course is to send the 
reader to the book. Here he will find, 
for example, consideration of who should 
go to college, the nature of scholarship, 
the meaning of general education, the 
excessive proliferation of courses, the 
shortcomings of the social sciences, and 
the réle of philosophy. 

The who is ““subject-centered”’ 
and he who is “method-centered” or 
“student-centered”’—each will find here 
comments that should es ause and 
prompt some reappraisals. The “years 
that bring the philosophic mind” are 
here well exemplified to the profit of all 
who will ponder a wise man’s mature 
conclusions. 

The portions of the book dealing with 
German education are equally “must” 


reading for all of us who want by some 
means or other to “export American 
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education.” Why the process is not a 
simple one is convincingly documented in 
this volume. 
Orpway TEAD 
Board of Higher Education, 
New York City 


What Conversations They Were! 


DiaLtocues or Atrrep Wuire- 
HEAD, as recorded by Lucien Price. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1954. xiv+ 396 pp. (Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book) $5.00. 

Whether there is a science of education 
is perpetually debated; that there is an 
art of education is indubitable. The 

reatest teachers have always been artists, 

From Plato to Alfred North Whitehead; 

that is, persons in whom exactness of 

information has become the basis of 
creative, personalized, and dynamic 

“shaping.” Between two _ individuals, 

both masters of a particular subject- 

matter, there may be forever this signifi- 
cant difference: that the one, however 
expert, never rises above his subject, 
whereas the other not only personalizes 

(without twisting) his subject but also 

sees it in all sorts of telations with 

culture. Such a teacher was Alfred 

North Whitehead. 

Lucien Price, his friend of twenty 
years standing, a newspaper man accus- 
tomed to remembering interviews and 
afterwards writing them down, formed 
in 1934 the habie of recording the 
conversations in which he participated at 
the Whiteheads’ (Mrs. Whitehead, graci- 
ous, able, and occasionally sardonic, was 
in her way quite as able as the philoso- 
pher). At first Mr. Price recorded these 
for his own amusement; afterwards 
submitted his typescripts to Whitehead 
for comment; and finally, seven years 
after the philosopher’s death, they appear 
in a book of a kind, if not unique in 
English letters, rare enough. For these 
records of conversations are not like 
those in The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
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Table, among imaginary interlocutors, nor 
like those in biographies, made up of 
fragments, pieced out by letters and 
imagination; they are, if not the ipsissima 
verba of the talk, so astonishingly like them 
as to give the impression of tape-recording. 

And what conversations they were! 
True, there is a good deal of repetitive- 
ness—for example, we learn over and 
over again that Plato’s is the onl 
philosophy not overthrown by the marc 
of events. But surely these were the 
nights and suppers of the gods. Nor is 
Mr. Price a mere gadfly, as is too often 
the case in Plato—he holds up his own 
end, has his own views, and gives 
Whitehead something to break his mind 

ainst. The course of human history, 
the nature of meaning, the function of 
universities, the differences among people, 
comment on historic personages and on 
living Cambridge persons—these are but 
elements in the variegated web. 

But always Whitehead is the great 
teacher—the kind of teacher everyone 
dreams of being, throwing out sugges- 
tions, turning conventional values upside 
down to look at them from the under 
side, courteous to other points of view, 
humorous, flippant, earnest. His was 
(and is) the free mind, no more awed by 
the Catholic church than by accepted 
cosmologies, no more respectful of the 
Hebraic tradition than of conventional 
mathematics, yet always respecting the 
integrity of his own thinking and the 
integrity of his interlocutors. I have 
not, since reading Virginia Woolf’s 4 
Writer's Diary, read any biographical or 
autobiographical work that had this 
immediacy, this sense of what human life 
could be, what human talk can be, 
provided it be among cultivated persons 
of liberal training. Tore is the tutorial 
method raised to the perfection of a 
Mozart symphony. 

Mumrorp Jones 
Harvard University 


An Impressive Book 


THe Drive towarp Reason IN THE 
Service or A Free Peopce, dy Lyman 
Bryson. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1954. vilit+148 pp. $2.50. 
The three essays in this volume, 

entitled respectively “Reason and Dis- 
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content,” “Community of Ideas,” and 
“The Achievement of Standards,” address 
themselves to three of the most nagging 
and worrisome questions of modern 
times: Is it possible for a society to use 
reason as a means of making its policy 
decisions? Has the revolution in com- 
munications, especially the development 
of the mass media, debased and corrupted 
us? Is it possible to achieve a new and 
better morality? It will be seen at once 
that this book is indeed, as Plato’s 
Republic was, a book about education. 
For wise men know that the problem 
of educating citizens, and of seeing 
clearly what we should be educating them 
for, brings to a focus at once all the 
intellectual and cultural and_ political 
problems of a society. 

The point of any book such as this is 
whether these questions are answered 
optimistically or pessimistically; the test 
is whether, in the process of discussing 
them, they are dealt with solidly and 
convincingly. As to the first, Mr. 
Bryson, who in many ways is an 
person, is optimistic. 
“Discontent is a motive and reason is a 
way of life,” run the first words of his 
book. Reason, he writes, “may lead us 
into error but nothing else can lead us 
ultimately in the right direction” 
(page 117). As to the second, Mr. 
ol is eighteenth-century also in that 
he is both learned and unpedantic. 
Witness the urbane way in which he 
maintains his intellectual leadership on 
the “Invitation to Learning” programs. 
In this book Mr. Bryson is equally 
impressive. And characteristic of him 
is his detestation of spiritual pride. 
“Perhaps some day,” he writes on the 
last page of his book, “we can learn the 
greatest lesson of charity, which is that 
most men are better than they seem to 


In the last analysis, all these problems 
reduce themselves to this: Are we getting 


better or worse? Mr. Bryson is not at 
all of the persuasion of Ortega y Gasset 
in this regard, and the conclusions he 
comes to as a result of his expert 
familiarity with the mass media are 
especially encouraging. As to “the new 
morality,” he thinks that we have finally 
achieved enough mastery of our environ- 
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ment to begin serious work toward 
carrying out the great teaching of 
Christianity, which is that “greatness is 
dominance over one’s self, not over 
others” (page 122). This, writes Mr. 
Bryson ‘“‘was not possible in most of 
history; . . . But in the kind of society 
we are working toward and hoping for, 
this ideal is no longer dangerous; it 
ints to greater selves in a greater 
rotherhood”’ (page 131). 
Artuur M. Witson 
Dartmouth College 


A Provocative Book 


Gop’s Country ANpd Mine, by Jacques 
Barzun. Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown 
Company, 1954. viiit+344 pp. $5.00. 
In this ‘declaration spiced 

with a few harsh words,” Jacques Barzun 
has given us a provocative, witty essay 
on his adopted land, America, “God’s 
Country,” peopled, he tells us in the first 
chapter, with “Innocents.” Although he 
assures us their innocence is guaranteed 
because they have been “too busy to 
brood” and in their concern with practical 
matters are indifferent to “overarching 
beliefs,” the pungent criticism of the 
later pages reminds us sharply that Man 
cannot live by bread alone, and indicates 
that here, as in that Eden of old and 
in the Europe which he so frequently 
holds up for unfavorable contrast, is 
the serpent with whom the “Innocents” 
often do business. 

Their greatest virtue, the author 
believes, lies in their awareness of the 
Many, their commitment to inclusion, 
their acceptance of the gospel of the 
brotherhood of Man. Their strength is 
drawn from their own energy, adapta- 
bility, and co-operative spirit; from the 
land itself, which gives them abundance; 
from the Machine, which they are using 
more than other countries to implement 
distribution to everybody. 


. .» The lesson of American unity in diversity, 
is “feeding up and easing up,” giving people 
reasons to live and work rather than fight. 
The formula is no great secret: fill their 
stomachs and save their children from 
rickets, at the same time as you enhance 
self-respect by granting equal citizenship 
with the rest ... Empty stomachs make 
bad philosophers, let alone bad neighbors. 
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The first thing needful, then, is goods, 
machines, and organizing ability (page 101). 

The main causes for the “harsh words” 
arise paradoxically from these same 
sources of virtue and strength. With 
their emphasis upon the practical, Ameri- 
cans tend to deny realities of a non- 
material sort, and in their concern for 
the Many endanger the very life of the 
One. The se. which improves 
physical existence, even comfort and 
pleasure, lessens the impetus for creative 
work, essential for fullfilment and self- 
regard. This is America’s most acute 
roblem, which she must solve or perish. 
With caustic wit the author lampoons 
and probes into many phases of our 
culture.’ Our “statistical living,” the 
product of the machine and the science 
we worship uncritically, is fed by the 
“guff stream” of advertising, and when 
we seek release in entertainment, we are 
confronted with the monotony of “slick- 
ness.” Science has exploded romance 
and left us with sex; our democratic 
attitude can lead to emotional blackmail. 
Although we are mad about education, 
especially of a practical and technical 
sort, we emphasize the average and 
conceal intellectual assets. Even so, 
with all of these stupidities and imper- 
fections, this is still the best society 
because of its humane inclusiveness, its 
goodness of heart, its faith in the gospel 
of mankind. Europe, with her emphasis 
upon the One, her commitments to 
exclusiveness in class and nation, her 
concern with ideas, and her achievements 
in art, claims moral and cultural superi- 
ority and fails to understand what her 
child, America, is doing. For her 
“Americanization is tantamount to bar- 
barization” (page 25). 

These are the impressions and reflec- 
tions of a man who was born and educated 
in France, who came to the United States 
in 1919 and in 1933 became an American 
citizen. Since that time he has been 
lecturing upon European history at 
Columbia University. Inevitably these 
circumstances have had a_ profound 
influence upon his interpretation of 
America and her culture. Although he 
says that he has “not ceased to observe 
with sympathy and wonder the civilization 
on both sides of the Atlantic” (page 26), 
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the thoughtful reader realizes that his 
scales are tipped in favor of America and 
that in his ardent defense of her to her 
European critics, he belies his claim that 
her people are neither boastful nor 
crusading and also portrays her as more 
righteous than she is, and her ideals of 
democracy and equality more nearly an 
accomplished state than in fact they are. 
How can it be denied that corruption 
does reach our top men, that everybody 
does not do as he promises, and that it 
often does make a difference as to who 
you are? At the same time he accepts 
the European view that we are not 
concerned with ideas and that we have 
no art. This could be discussed at 
length, but here I can only remind him 
that behind the practice of democracy 
there is the idea, deliberately set out 
in the Declaration of Independence, that 
its meaning has often been discussed by 
our great men and by those in the streets. 
It is doubtful, I may add, that Mark 
Twain, Robert Frost, and Carl Sandburg 
could have been produced by any other 
country. His interpretation of the land 
itself could have been written only by 


one who has but recently come to these 
shores and who has lived in the great 
city, as the following passage illustrates: 
. . . The place keeps aloof, untouchable. The 
drama, so familiar elsewhere, of man master 


and victim of nature, is absent. Man here 
seems neither master nor victim but some- 
thing which is at once more and less. He has 
not grown into and around the primal scene, 
but has either left it primitive or replaced it 
entirely by civilization. Maybe this is why 
he remains so innocent, his sense of struggle 
unembittered. The symbol of our relation 
to nature is the National Park, the State 
Reservation, where we go on purpose to see 
aboriginal America, and our amusement is to 
play at the hunting and fishing life with all 
the contraptions of technology at hand. 
Nature is not our context or background but 
solely our raw material and—for recreation— 
our plaything (pages 6-7). 

Now to millions of Americans living 
in the heart of the country or near its 
outer shores, whose family memory is 
pregnant with impassioned stories of 
struggle for a life in this country, such 
remarks have meaning only in reverse. 
The symbol of their relation to nature is 
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not the National Park but the farm, the 
plantation, the ranch, each according 
to the offerings of the land. Here has 
been and is the prime setting for the 
struggle between Man and Nature. 
Although today they use science and the 
machine to assist them, they are still 
victimized by drouth and dust and 
floods and their own ignorance. The 
place is not aloof but molds them. The 
author should live awhile in_ rural 
Vermont, Ohio, Mississippi, Nebraska. 
He should pick blackberries in the Ozarks 
and gather peaches on Crowley’s Ridge, 
and he will not describe our fruit as 
bland nor think of it simply as raw 
material. 

This is a provocative book. If one 
does not always agree with the author, 
one can be grateful to him for stimulating 
thought about America. 

Hucuey 
Ohio State University 


An Engrossing Book 


A History oF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
Business, Cotumpia University, 
Thurman Van Metre. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1954. 
x+124pp. (The Bicentennial History 
of Columbia University) $2.50. 

Mr. Van Metre’s excellent little mono- 
graph is one of the nineteen volumes in 
which the Bicentennial History of Colum- 
bia University is recorded. All persons 
interested in the development of educa- 
tion for business at the university level 
will find this well-written volume worth 
careful reading. The present writer found 
it difficult to put the book down. The 
events at Columbia are placed in the 

rspective of national developments in 
bt son education, the growth of eco- 
nomic and social science and research in 

eneral, and the leading environmental 
es that influenced the demand for 
university training. 

Columbia’s School of Business, estab- 
lished in 1916, was rooted in extension 
teaching. Needless to say, the School 
at first faced the active or latent opposi- 
tion of the established _ professional 
disciplines as well as that of the classical 
liberal-arts groups. Yet the program 
and faculty of the Schoo! won acceptance 
and high reputation remarkably quickly, 
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partly because of valuable contributions 
made by individual faculty members to 
the solution of great problems arising 
out of our dynamic enterprise economy 
and national emergencies, including two 
world wars and the Great Depression. 
In making its way so quickly, the School 
faced many important issues and finally 
changed its form from a combination 
undergraduate-graduate program to a 
strictly graduate school (1949). Among 
the more important issues faced and 
resolved in one way or another were: 


1. Full faculty participation in the govern- 
ment of the School. 

2. Relations with economics (this story is told 
in detail and is most illuminating). The 
Ph.D. degree in Business Administration 
was most helpful in holding economics and 
business together in a strong working 
relationship. 

3. Relations with other disciplines and 
professional schools. 

4- The relative reliance upon specialization. 
Originally something general was attempted 
under the banner of “business organiza- 
tion.” This, however, gave way to 
specialization. General interests were 
served primarily through a grouping of 
basic courses into a core program. In 
recent years, however, there has been a 
strong revival of interest in the generalized 
approach under the aegis of management. 

5. The counseling and placement of students. 
A faculty committee was established to 
co-operate with the central agency of the 
University, and occupational conferences 
or clinics were operated for.the information 
of students, 


When the story, to this point, ends, 
the Graduate School of Business was 
operating at four levels of business 
education: the on-campus program in 
the School itself, a part-time Junior 
Executive Training Program, a senior 
Executive Program at Arden House, and 
the American Assembly at Arden House. 
An unsolved problem was what to do 
about the undergraduate areas of instruc- 
tion which the Graduate School had 
dropped. Engineering and the School of 
General Studies were meeting this 
demand. At the time of writing, the 
solution had not been found. 
Throughout the volume in footnotes 
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are biographical sketches of all full-time 
and some part-time members of the 
faculty. There is some reference, but 
inadequate, to faculty contributions in 
research. Omitted for the most part 
is a discussion of the contributions of the 
faculty in private practice, except in 
governmental service. Omitted also, 
except for two brief final paragraphs, are 
evidences of the contributions of alumni 
of the School to business and the 
economy as a whole. 

Experienced faculty members and 
administrators in schools of business 
will read much between the lines— 
perhaps incorrectly—based upon condi- 
tions at other institutions. One gains the 
impression that the Columbia program 
grew almost Topsy-like around a group 
of strong and individualists. 
For the most part, there was not firm 
central leadership or planning and control. 
Consequently, the School enjoyed a 
remarkably low rate of turnover and high 
internal cohesion, and specialization for 
the most part dominated in the 


curriculum. 
E. T. GrerHeR 
University of California 


An Excellent Record 


Firry Years or Grapuate EpucaTion 
AT THE Universiry oF WISCONSIN. 
Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation, 1954. 90 pp. * 
This volume was published in com- 

memoration of the fiftieth anniversary 

of the establishment of the Graduate 

School of the University of Wisconsin. 

Although the title suggests an historical 

account of the illustrious career of 

Wisconsin’s Graduate School over the 

past half-century, this aspect of the 

record is minimized. The book is princi- 
pally a pictorial description of this year’s 

Graduate School and research. 

The contents are divided into seven 
main divisions: “The Philosophy of 
Graduate Study,” “Serving the Present,” 
“Student Life,” “Financial Assistance,” 
“Unlimited Frontier,” “Rooted in the 
Past,” and “Forming the Future.” The 
text expresses the ideals of scholarship 
and the social responsibilities of the 
university. Emphasis on research is 
natural for the Wisconsin Graduate School, 
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and particular reference is made to the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. 
The WARF is well known as originating 
from the returns of a vitamin D patent, 
and, although financial resources have 
always been available in addition to those 
from the Foundation, it remains the 
principal fluid fund for the support of 
research by faculty and graduate students. 

The physical features of the book 
command attention. It is oversized (8% 
by 11 inches), paper bound, and illus- 
trated with over a hundred photographs 
of the faculty and graduate students in 
action. The excellence and_ variable 
size of the pictures, conservative use of 
color, and composition of the pages give 
a pleasing and substantial appearance 
to the whole. The limited amount of 
text is scattered among the pictures, 
which illustrate not so much the text 
as a scholastic generalization each bears. 
The many and diverse activities of the 
Graduate School are well represented in 
the pictorial account. Even the humani- 
ties and social studies are attractively and 
appropriately depicted, which fact is an 
expression of the personalization of all in 
the book. 

The volume is an example of an 
excellent journalistic record of a notable 
graduate school and its research. 

N. Paut Hupson 
Ohio State University 


An Important Reprint 
THe HicHer IN America, dy 

Thorstein Veblen. Stanford, Califor- 

nia: Academic Reprints, 1954. 320 pp. 

$4.00. 

This is a reprint both of Veblen’s book 
and of David Reisman’s critical intro- 
duction published in 1918. At first 
glance it might well be ignored as totally 
out cf date. Indeed, considerable por- 
tions of it have been shown by the 
intervening years to be based on 
unfounded fears: the need for a complete 
separation of the university from the 
vocational and professional schools; the 
dissipation of intellectual curiosity if it 
was tinged in any way with practical 
motivation; and the materialsitic domina- 
tion of the faculty resulting from govern- 
ing boards largely comprised of business- 
men. 
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Much of the book opens up contro- 
versies that are as real today as when 
it was written. Veblen conceives the 
réle of the university as solely that of 
bringing together the sages of the past 
and the picked youths of the comin 
generations. Instruction is incidental, 
and scholarly research is the only raison 
@étre of the university. “Its aim is to 
equip the student for the work of inquiry, 
not to give him facility in that conduct 
of affairs that turns such knowledge to 
‘practical’ account.” 

The voice of Veblen is heard again 
today as our colleges and universities face 
the pressures of expanding enrollment. 
But there are also modern Reismans who 
believe that higher education has a 
responsibility beyond that of providing 
an atmosphere of intellectual inquiry for 
a student élite; that a basic function of 
the university is to instruct youth and an 
ever increasing proportion of adults; and 
that the unifying element between 
theoretical knowledge and practical appli- 
cation is the individual himself. 

Francis J. Brown 
American Council on Education 


The Higher Learning versus 
the Higher Education 


W. H. COWLEY 


[Continued from page 410] 


first incumbent to honor the memory 
of the farseeing, resolute, and generous 


man whose name it bears. 
[Vol. XXV, No. 8] 
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Attacks oa the Ivory Tower 
RICHARD H. LEACH 
[Continued from page 436] 


ivory tower and see their subjects 
for a while from the other side of 
the academic fence. The application 
of these same ideas to other areas 
of interest, while possibly more 
difficult to accomplish, would hardly 
be impossible. It would most 
assuredly be desirable. The Industry- 
College Conference, which met 
November 12 and 13, 1953, at the 
Greenbrier Hotel in White Sulphur 
Springs, Virginia, concluded that there 
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should be better communication 
between business and education and 
that ‘“‘there should be wider use of 

. exchange of personnel (college 
professors working for industry, 
industrial personnel as temporary 
faculty members)” than there is at 
present. The expansion of such activi- 
ties is, it seems to me, just the kind 
of thing a foundation or some of the 
professional and educational societies 
might push. I would at least like 
to recommend it for their considera- 
tion. Even the financing of a study 
of the possibilities of such expansion 
would be a notable contribution, for 
as surely as the best teachers will 
be those who have been part of, felt, 
worked with, lived their subjects, just 
as surely no one who is interested in 
the promotion of better teaching can 
ignore the implications of the develop- 
ment I have outlined. 

Admittedly, such programs have 
their dangers.! Those who administer 
them as well as those who participate. 
in them must beware of the tendency 
to propagandize and_ indoctrinate. 
Participants must expect their motives 
to be maligned and their purposes 
misinterpreted, until the programs 
are more widely understood by the 
public at large. All concerned must 
be careful to retain balance of judg- 
ment and independence. Those who 
design such programs will have to 
solve the difficult problem of how 
to serve two or more masters at the 
same time, always bearing in mind 
that if the interest of one predominates 
over the interests of the others, 
the value of the whole program is 
seriously endangered. Financing pre- 
sents its problems and dangers too, as 
does the selection of the actual 
participants. But those who have 


‘Adamson, op. cit., passim. 
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pioneered in the field have tackled 
and alleviated, if not removed, most 
of the dangers and problems, and 
further and more intensive work can 
be expected to take care of the rest. 
I am excited about this new attack 
on the walls of the ivory tower. I 
hope it will continue to grow in 
strength and that I will be able to be 


a part of it as it does so. 
[Vol. XXV, No. 8] 


The R.O.T.C. and Higher 
Education 


WALTER E. SEWELL 
AND 


DEWEY B. STUIT 
[Continued from page 433) 


subjects is longer, more professional, 
and more complete. 


S CAN readily be seen, the 
training of the R.O.T.C. cadet 

is a comprehensive undertaking which 
requires the teamwork of the army 
and the college. The problem of 
co-ordination between academic and 
professional military courses is impor- 
tant and challenging. On some 
campuses, arrangements have actually 
been made to have the college offer 
work for which the student receives 
military credit. This is a solution 
which may be appropriate at one 
institution but not at another. It 
would seem, however, that the follow- 


ing principles should be observed: . 


first, the military and academic 
courses should not seriously overlap; 
second, the staff which is most 
competent to give a particular course 
or unit of subject-matter should be 
assigned that task; third, the total 
resources of the college for military 
training should be thoroughly explored 
and the necessary information com- 
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municated to the student as he 
selects his courses; fourth, there 
should be close co-operation between 
academic and military authorities in 
planning the program of study, in the 
selection of students, and in solving 
problems as they arise. 

The success of the R.O.T.C. pro- 
gram is very important to the 
student, the college, and the nation. 
For the R.O.T.C. graduate, his 
military assignment is his first job, 
and his success or failure in it may 
have lasting effects on his personality 
and his future vocational potential. 
For the college, it is important that 
the R.O.T.C. program be successful 
because this is one more area in 
which the success of its efforts will 
be judged. In these times of inter- 
national stress and increasing demands 
on society, the nation is concerned 
that it shall be provided with well- 
trained military leaders and with 
citizens who will accept their responsi- 
bilities and carry out their civic 
duties effectively. If the R.O.T.C. 
program is well conducted, it will 
contribute to the total educational 
effort of the college and enlarge the 
scope of the college’s usefulness to 
society. The time and effort spent 
in developing sound selection and 
training programs for the R.O.T.C. 
will, therefore, be rewarding to the 
student, the college, and the nation. 

[Vol. XXV, No. 8] 


Independent-Study Programs 


ROBERT H. BONTHIUS, F. JAMES 
DAVIS, ano J. GARBER DRUSHAL 


[Continued from page 416) 


voluntary types, which are an estab- 
lished part of educational practice 
today. It is not surprising that 
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required programs almost always carry 
less credit toward graduation than 
do voluntary programs. 

The present findings differ radically 
from those of the Umstattd study 
in regard to the proportion of pro- 
grams in church-related colleges and 
universities. Umstattd found the 
lowest percentage of programs in such 
institutions; we find the highest 
percentage of the total number there. 

A considerably smaller percentage 
of the voluntary programs than was 
implied in the Umstattd survey 
announce the requirement of a 
specified academic standing for the 
student who wishes to elect inde- 
pendent study. The apparent trend 
toward the relaxation of this ruling 
may indicate a growing conviction 
that independent work is valuable for 
the average student. In any case, such 
a conviction did develop over the 
years in a number of the twenty 
institutions which were subsequently 
investigated. 

Another point of contrast may be 
noted; namely, the type of reporting 
required. Umstattd’s study listed 
the written comprehensive examina- 
tion as the most frequent form of 
reporting, while the present study 
indicates that a thesis or long paper 
is used much more widely as the 
reporting device, if only one is used, 
and that a combination of thesis and 
written comprehensive is almost as 
widespread as the written compre- 
hensive used alone. 

The present findings are consistent 
with Umstattd’s with regard to the 
year the student may begin inde- 
pendent work: the junior year is 
the preferred time to start; the senior 
year is a close second. Also, con- 
spicuous ability is still, as at the 
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time of Umstattd’s study, the chief 
requirement for admission to volun- 


tary types of programs. 
[Vol. XXV, No. 8] 


A Look at the President 
of the Small College 


[Continued from page 441) 


Many presidents find their relation- 
ship with students gratifying as they 
watch and take part in the growth and 
development of youth. The feeling 
that he is making a personal contribu- 
tion seems to give satisfaction to the 
college president. 

Some definite statements about 
why the presidents dislike certain 
functions or duties connected with 
their work are listed. While only one 
person expressed pleasure in raising 
funds, at least a half-dozen presidents 
would prefer that someone else do 
this chore. Several believe that the 
routine procedures of the job and 
crowded schedules prevent them from 
doing their best work and curtail 
professional reading and study. One 
president complains that “playing 
God”’ is indeed a tiresome task. 


An Important Self-Study 
[Continued from page 447) 


the first stage in the project; the 
second phase—planning the new 
courses—is now under way. 

As the project proceeds, we hope 
to publish one or more articles 
describing and interpreting the new 
program as it actually works out. 
Meanwhile, we salute Pittsburgh for 
having begun and carried this far an 
unusually well-planned attack on the 
problem of providing more effective 
general education. 

R. H. E. 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“What We Don’t Know Will Hurt Us: 
the Power of Liberal Education,” by 
A. Whitney Griswold, Harper’s Maga- 
zine, July, 1954. 

In this article the president of Yale 
University reviews the conflict which 
has gone on for 2,500 years between 
liberal education and utilitarian educa- 
tion, its effects on our schools, and its 
significance for students and parents 
today. 

The Greeks were the first to expound 
the goals of the liberal arts. The end 
they seek is the same today as it was in 
the time of Plato. 


They are studies designed to develop to 
capacity the intellectual and spiritual powers 
of the individual. Their aim is to make the 
most of a man in order that he may make the 
most of his calling, his cultural opportunities, 
and his responsibilities as a citizen. 


Instrumentalism, too, had its begin- 
nings in antiquity. In the fifth century 
B. c., the Sophists gave highly utilitarian 
instruction in skills and occupations in 
answer to the same sort of practical 
demand that is made today. Pragmatism 
emerged in the United States in the late 
1800’s in the work of C. S. Peirce, 
William James, and John Dewey. It 
was a philosophy admirably suited to the 
temper of the times: “optimism, improvi- 
sation, Americanism.” Likewise, the 
instrumentalism of Dewey was a doctrine 
particularly suited to meet the demands 
for utilitarian education which were made 
upon our schools—especially our high 
schools—during the first fifty years of 
this century. 

As a result of the compulsory school- 
attendance law and the child labor laws, 
together with an enormous population 
rise, high-school enrollment increased by 
more than six times. A disproportionate 
number of this great new educational 
population were children of immigrants 
who, since they not only lacked liberal 
education but had no inkling of what it 
sought to accomplish, could scarcely have 
been expected to support it. Add to 
these ranks the children of more than ten 
thousand Negro citizens equally deprived 
of any knowledge of the humanities or 
the purposes they serve, and the total 
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of Americans “‘beyond the pale, so to 
speak, of the liberal arts” is impressive. 
In the competition with utilitarian educa- 
tion, the liberal arts rapidly lost ground. 

The schools fought a losing battle 
against heavy odds. They were given 
the responsibility for moral discipline 
which the church and the home had 
formerly undertaken, in addition to the 
burden of training for citizenship now 
imposed by government, without parental 
support, without the necessary extra 
financial support, and without the indis- 
pensable support of the colleges and 
universities. 

On top of all this, the introduction of 
the elective system resulted, in its effect 
on curriculum, in a “tide rip of vocational 
and liberal currents . . . in which the 
liberal element became steadily more 
diluted.” President Griswold offers 
telling evidence of the continuing effects 
of the disruption of the curriculum in the 
form of a transcript recently presented 
by a high-school Senior applying for 
admission to the liberal-arts curriculum 
of Yale. A breakdown of twelve junior 
and senior courses offered as the first 
half of the liberal-arts continuum reveals 
that two were in English and one in 
American history. The remaining nine 
were Typing, Speech (2), Chorus (2), 
Physical Education, Journalism, Person- 
ality Problems, and Marriage and Family. 
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The blame for the reverses liberal 
eduaction has suffered cannot, in the 
final analysis, be laid at any one doorstep. 
“The entire country has been the loser 
and the entire country is responsible for 
its own loss.”” Actually, America failed 
to recognize the importance of the 
liberal arts because, until economic crisis 
and the Fascist and Communist dangers 
overtook it, it had not, since the “great 
days of the Federal Convention, the 
Federalist papers, the writings and teach- 
ings of Adams and inquired 
into its own political and social philos- 
ophy. Only in the last two decades have 
we commenced to “discover the meaning 
that liberal education held for Plato 
and Aristotle and Adams and Jefferson.” 
Mr. Griswold warns: “‘We neglect this 
knowledge at our peril.” 


“Ts History Predictable?” by Reinhold 
Niebuhr, The Atlantic, July, 1954. 
“History is drama,” writes Mr. 

Niebuhr, and while the characters in 

drama as art must be consistent to some 

degree in their behavior, they must also 
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react unpredictably in certain situations. 
“The unpredictability of human actions 
makes the drama interesting, including 
the drama of history itself.”” Thus the 
historian must be a scientist in his quest 
of the facts, but he must have a touch 
of the dramatist to “discern the dramatic 
pattern which is spelled out by the facts.” 

Mr. Niebuhr, Tetinnsishead writer and 

rofessor of Applied Christianity at 

nion Theological Seminary, points out 
that “our present total historical situa- 
tion is a vivid reminder of the unpredicta- 
bility of history.” He follows up this 
statement with forceful examples of 
“miscalculations in regard to historical 
events”’ as the result of too great reliance 
on the patterns of the past or on a 
particular philosophy of history. Our 
dependence on “historical analogy” often 
leads to error. “There is an endless 
emergence of novel factors in each 
situation which makes every .. . com- 
parison inexact.” A turn of the kaleido- 
scope and the pattern instantly changes. 
Future events are never inevitable, but 
only probable, according to the patterns 
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of the past. Must a cold war be followed 
by a hot war, for instance? Korea gave 
the lie to many who predicted that it was 
the prelude to another world war. A 
philosophy of history misinterprets the 
drama of history because it sees historic 
happenings as “necessary actualizations 
of pessibbties” instead of “an endlessly 
varied dramatic encounter between people 
and groups”’ in which events are not the 
compulsory results of “natural or rational 
necessity.” 

A failure to see all the elements of a 
situation has led to many mistaken 
forecasts, as have “dogmatic efforts to 

ress the drama of history into a false 
Chamberlain went astray 
in his prediction of peace because he 
underestimated the “consistent evil in 
Nazism.” Marx made his miscalculation 
by regarding the institution of property 
as the source of all evil. The postwar 
depression predicted for America—on 
the likelihood of which our enemies relied 
heavily—was another wrong guess based 
on insufficient recognition of the “ prac- 
tical flexibility of the American business- 
man.” 

The tenets of the liberal have been 
responsible for miscalculations almost 
as much as the Marxist doctrine. Wilson’s 
faith in the power of a liberal world 
view led him to believe that our entry 
into the first great international war 
would make the world “safe for democ- 
racy.” Eisenhower, as well as Roosevelt, 
turned out to be wrong in his optimistic 
view of the future relationship between 
Russia and America. 

There are certain obvious resemblances 
between the Communists and the Nazis, 
but are they sufficient ground for the 
prediction that the Communists will 
follow the Nazi precedent by going to 
war, in view of the fact that Communism, 
is primarily a political conspiracy” rather 
than a military movement and that the 
great territorial spread of Russia presents 
a striking contrast to the constricted 
base” of the Nazis? While 
these contrasts should not make us 


overconfident, they illustrate the fallacy 
of the claim that war is inevitable. 

It is because we pride ourselves on 
our knowledge of the past that we find it 
difficult to become reconciled to our 
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comparative ignorance of the future. 
In the realization that we do not live 
today alone, we scheme and contrive to 
pierce the veil which hides the face of 
things to come. Up to a certain point 
these efforts are necessary and wise. 
“But too ambitious and_ pretentious 
anticipations of an essentially unpredict- 
able future not only destroy the drama 
of history: they also increase its perils.” 
It would be fatal at this point, in Mr. 
Niebuhr’s opinion, to allow ourselves to 
become convinced that war is inevitable. 
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reputation in the community at large. ‘‘Wili serve for many years to come 
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Francisco State College. $4.75 


Christian Faith and Higher Education 


By Nels F. S. Ferre. One of America’s best-known religious thinkers 
discusses an urgent problem and gives a sane, wise view of religious education. 
Why is religion a legitimate subject for public instruction? What is the 
common meeting ground of educational truth and religious dogma? These 
are among the many questions considered in this timely and constructive 
book. $3.00 


Life Planning for College Students 


By William J. Reilly, Career Consultant. A book to recommend to every 
college student, this self-study manual gives practical, specific guidance on 
choosing a vocation wisely and planning scientifically toward achieving both 
an immediate and a long-range vocational objective. ‘‘Will be welcomed on 
college campuses all over the country.’’—-H. G. KENAGY, Assistant to the 
President, Dickinson College. $2.50 


At your bookstore or from 


49 East 33rd St. HARPER & BROTHERS new York, 16, n.y. 
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